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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Diary of an Ennuyée. 12mo. pp. 354. Lon- 
don, 1826: Colburn. 

Ir all the ladies and gentlemen who travel 
and write Diaries pour se désennuyer, and then 
hand them about among their friends, with the 
charitable view of producing a similar effect on 
them, were possessed of the talent which be- 
longed to the fair Ennuyée before us, the result 
to all parties would be rather more answerable 
to the good intention, than, from our own 
limited experience in such matters, we are 
inclined to fear it is. Moreover, if the said 
Diarists would copy the present in the parti- 
cular of putting down their own impressions 
of what they see, and their own versions of 
what they feel, instead of telling over and over 
again what has over and over again been told 
before, and which, if accurately told, must be 
told almost in the same words by every one,— 
we should less often have occasion to complain 
of that disposition to print, which is the pre- 
vailing weakness (not to call it vice) of the day 
among travelled persons: and who is not now 
included in this class ? 

The lady, whose (surviving !) friends have 
placed before us this amusing record of her 
thoughts and sentiments, seems‘to have sought 
in travel for that medicine for a diseased mind 
which nothing else is so likely to afford. But 
she does not appear to have found what she 
sought : and after seeing all that Italy could 
shew her of beauty, she is recorded to have 
sunk under the mingled excitement of external 
objects and her own troubled recollections of 
some past calamity, only hinted at, and died on 
her wayhome. This (a fiction, we presume, 
nevertheless) gives an interest to the little 
work. that it would otherwise want; and in 
part reconciles us to a restless and querulous 
tone of rag. ae ag pervades it throughout. 

Another merit -is,.that the writer seems to 
have moved in the best society ; and amuses 
herself by sketching, in her little diary, many of 
the characters with whom she meets fram time 
time, which gives a liveliness and reality to her 
pages» It is chiefly from these portions of her 
work that we shall make our extracts. Her 
Toute was the beaten one through Paris and 
Geneva to Milan ; then to Verona and Venice; 
then to Florence, Rome, and Naples; and 
back through Rome, Florence, Lucca, Pisa, 
Leghorn, Bologna, Turin, &c. to Lyons, where 
the died. We shall not follow her through 
aly part of this route, nor shed tears over 

grave ; but merely pick up here and there 
4 few personal anecdotes and characteristics, 
and, perhaps a few descriptive passages, which 
“acnvey to the reader an idea of that portion 

An Atheist“ § * *, in spite of myself, 
md in spite of all that, with most perverted 
pains, he has made himself (so different from 
what he once was), can charm and interest, 
paln and perplex me. Not so D * *, another 
disciple of the same school: he inspires me 
with the strongest antipathy I eyer felt for a 


human being. Insignificant and disagreeable 
in appearance, he looks as if all the bile under 
heaven had found its way into his complexion, 
and all the infernal irony of a Mephistopheles 
into his turned-up nose and insolent curled lip. 
He is—he says he is—an atheist, a materialist, 
a sensualist. The pains he takes to deprave 
and degrade his nature render him so disgust- 
ing that I could not even speak in his presence: 
I dreaded lest he should enter into conversation 
with me. I might have spared myself the fear: 
he piques himself on his utter contempt for, 
and disregard of women; and, after all, is not 
himself worfhy of these words I bestow on 
him.” 

Vicompte d’ Arlincourt and his ** Solitaire.”’ 
—‘* La mode at Paris is a spell of wondrous 
power; it is most like what we should in 
England call a rage, a mania, a torrent sweep- 
ing down the bounds between good and evil, 
sense and nonsense, upon whose surface straws 
and egg-shells float into notoriety, while the 
gold and the marble are buried and hidden till 
its force be spent. The rage for cashmeres and 
little dogs has lately given way to a rage for Le 
Solitaire, a romance, written, I believe, by a 
certain Vicompte d’Arlincourt. Le Solitaire 
rules the imagination, the ‘taste, the dress, of 
half Paris. If you go to the theatre, it is to 
see the Solitaire, either as tragedy, opera, or 
melo-drama; the men dress their hair and 
throw their cloaks about them a la Solitaire ; 
bonnets and caps, flounces and ribands, are all 
a Ja Solitaire ; the print-shops are full of scenes 
from Le Solitaire; it is on every toilette, on 
every. work-table ; ladies carry it about in their 
reticules, to shew that they are a la mode; 
and the men, what can they do but humble 
their understandings and become eatasiés, when 
beautiful eyes sparkle in its defence, and glisten 
in its praise, and ruby lips prononnce it divine, 
delicious, ‘ quelle ame! feu! chaleur! nerve! 
originalité ! passion! &c.’ ‘ Vous n’avex pas 
lu le Solitaire 2? said Madame M. yesterday ; 
‘eh, mon Dieu! il est donc possible! vous 2 
mais, ma chére, vous étes perdue de reputation, 
et pour jamais!’ -To retrieve my lost reputa- 
tion I sat down to read Le Solitaire, and as I 
read my amazement grew, and ‘ I did in gaping 
wonderment abound,’ to think that fashion, 
like the insane root of old, had power to drive 
a whole city mad with nonsense; for such a 
tissue of abominable absurdities, bombast, and 
blasphemy, bad taste and bad language, was 
never, surely, indited by any man, in or out of 
Bedlam. And this is the book which has turned 
the brains of half Paris, which has gone through 
fifteen editions in a few weeks, which not to 
admire is ‘ pitoyable,’ and not to have read 
* quelque chose d’inouie.’”’ 

Count and Countess Bubna, andthe Austrian 
Viceroy.—** We have the Countess Bubna’s 
box while we are here (at Milan). She 
scarcely ever goes herself, being obliged to hold 
a sort of military drayving-room almost every 
evening. Her husband, General Bubna, has 
the command of the ‘Austrian forces in the 





north of Italy; and, though the Archduke 


dignt ane 


PRICE 8d. 


Reignier is pominal viceroy, all real power 
seems lodged in Bubna’s hands. 

** Bubna is a heavy, gross-looking man, a 
victim to the gout, and with nothing martial 
or captivating in his exterior. He has talents, 
however, and those not merely of a military 
cast. He was generally employed to arrange 
the affairs of the Emperor of Austria with Na- 
poleon. His loyalty to his own sovereign, and 
the soldier-like frankness and integrity of his 
character, gained him the esteem-of the French 
emperor, who, when any difficulties occurred 
in their arguments, used to say impatiently, 
* Envoyez moi donc Bubna.!” e count is of 
an illustrious family of Alsace, which;removed 
to Bohemia when that province was ceded to 
France. He had_ nearly ruined himself by 
gambling, when the emperor (so it is said) 
advised him, or in other words, commanded him 
to marry the bs 5 aad of one Arnvelt or Arn- 
feldt, a baptised Jew, who had beén servant to 
a Jewish banker at Vienna, and.on his death 
left a million of florins to each of his;daughters. 
He was a man of the lowest extraction, and 
without any education; but having. sense 
enough to féel its advantages,:he. gaye a bril- 

i The. Countess 


i a so a wa and has 
being — = —, 
@ person i conse. 
of the archduke alone taking 
Apropos.,to the viceroy : 
when on the Corso to-day with, the Countess 
Bubna, we met him with the. viep-queen, .as. 
she is styled here, walking in, public. , The 
archduke has not (as. the countess observed) 
la plus jolie tournure du, monde: his .appear- 
ance was heavy, awkward, and.slovenly, with 
more than the usual, Austrian .stupidity of 
countenance: a complete testa tedesca. His 
beautiful wife held his arm, and, as she moved 
a little in front, seemed to drag him after her 
like a mere appendage of her state. I gazed 
after them, amused by the contrast :, he looking 
like a dull, stiff, old bachelor, the very figure of 
Moody in the Country Giri; she, an elegant, 
sprightly, captivating creature, decision in her 
step, laughter on her lips, and pride, intelli. 
gence, and mischief in her brilliant eyes.” 

The following is a fair specimen of the 
“‘ Sketches from Real, Life,” with which we 
are favoured every here and there in these 
pages. The same character acours in many 
other parts, and is equally well displayed every 
where. 

“ But Brescia ought to be immortalised in 
the history of our travels ; for there, stalking 
down the Corso—/e nez en l’air—we met our 
acquaintance L—, from whom we had parted 
last on the pavé of Piccadilly. I remember 
that in London I used to think him not re- 
markable for wisdom ; and his travels have in- 
finitely improved him—in folly! He boasted 
to us triumphantly, that he had run over six- 
teen thousand miles in sixteen months ;- that 
he had bowed at the levée of the Emperor 
Alexander, been slapped on the shoulder by the 





Archduke Constantine, shaken hands with a 
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Lapland witch, and been presented~in full vo- 
lunteer uniform at every court between Stock- 
holm and Milan. Yet is he not one particle 
wiser than if he had spent the same time in 
walking up and down the Strand. He has‘con- 
trived, however, to pick up on his tour strange 
odds and ends of foreign follies, which stick 
upon the coarse-grained materials of his own 
John Bull character like tin-foil upon sack- 
cloth; so that I see little difference between 
what he was and what he is, except that from 
a simple goose he has become a compound one. 
‘With all.this, L—— is not unbearable; not 
yet, at least. He amuses others as a butt, and 
me as a specimen of a new genus of fools > for 
his folly is not like any thing one usually meets 
with: it is not, par exemple, the folly of stu- 
pidity, for he talks much ; nor of dulness, for 
he laughs much ; nor of ignorance, for he has 
seen much; nor of wrong-headedness, for he 
can be guided right; nor of bad-heartedness, 
for he is good-natured ; nor of thoughtlessness, 
for he is prudent ; nor of extravagance, for he 
can calculate even to the value of half a lira :— 
but it is an essence of folly peculiar to himself, 
and, like Monsieur Jacques’s melancholy, ‘ com. 
pounded of many simples extracted from va- 
rious objects, and the sundry contemplation of 
his travels.’ .So much, for the present, of our 
friend L——.” 
Mrs. H—— (of Venice) and Lord Byron.— 
- With Mrs. H——, this evening, I had a 
long and pleasant conversation. She is really 
one of the most delightful and unaffected 
wemen I ever met with; and as there is 
nothing in my melancholy visage and shrinking 
reserve to tempt any person to converse with 
me, I must also set her down as one of the 
most good-natured. She talked much of Lord 
Byron, with whom, during his residence here 


(at Venice), she was on intimate terms. She 
spoke of him, not conceitedly, as one vain of 


the uaintance of a great character; nor 
with affected reserve, as if afraid of committing 
herself ;‘ but with openness, animation, and 
cordial kindness, as one whom she liked and 
had reason to like. She says the style of Lord 
Biyron’s conversation is very much like that of 
Don Juan ¢ just in the same manner are the 
familiar, the brilliant, the sublime, the affect. 
ing, the witty, the ludicrous, and the licen. 
tious, mingled and contrasted. Several little 
anécdotes which she related I need not write 
down; I can scarcely forget them; and it 
would not be quite fair as they were told en 
confiance. I am no anecdote-hunter, picking 
up articles for * my pocket-book.’ <A little 
while ago Captain lent me. D’Israeli’s 
Essays on the Literary Character, which had 
once belonged to Lord Byron, and. contained 
marginal notes in his hand-writing. One 
or two of them are so curiously characteristic, 
that I copy them here. The first note is on a 
passage in which D’ Israeli, in allusion to Lord 
Byron, traces his fondness for oriental scenery 
to his having read Rycaut at.an early age. On 
this Lord Byron observes, that he read every 
book relating to the East before he was ten years 
old, including de Tott'and Cantemir, as well as 
Rycaut: at that agé‘he says, he detested all poe- 
try; and he adds,*when in Turkey I was oftener 
tempted to turn! Mussulman than poet, and 
have often regretted since’that I did not.’—The 
next note is amusing : at page 342 is mentioned 
the anecdote of Petrarch, who, when returning 
to his native town, was informed thas the pro- 
prietor of the house in which he was born had 
often wished to make alterations in it ; but that 
the town’s-people had risen to insist that the 
house consecrated by his birth should remain un. 


changed :—‘ a triumph,’ adds D’Israeli, ‘ more 
affecting to Petrarch than even his coronation 
at Rome.’ Lord Byron has written in the 
margin, ‘It would have pained me more that 
the proprietor should often have wished to make 
alterations than it would give me pleasure 
that the rest of Arezzo rose against his right 
(for right he had):—the depreciation of the 
lowest of mankind is more painful than the 
applause of the highest is pleasing. The 
sting of the scorpion is more in torture than 
the possession of any thing short of Venus 
would be in rapture.” If Lord Byron 
really did write this note, we are glad to have 
an opportunity of seeing it. But ifhe did or 
could write any thing at once so affected, 
foolish, and illogical, so complete a jumble of 
mere words without a glimpse of distinct mean- 
ing, his. poetry must have been more a thing of 
pure inspiration than we are accustomed, in 
modern times, to admit the possibility of. 

Mr. Rogers, the Poet.—‘* Samuel Rogers 
paid us a long visit this morning. He does not 
look as if the suns of Italy had revivified him; 
but he is as amiable and amusing as ever. He 
talked long, et avec beaucoup d’onction, of 
ortolans and figs; till methought it was the 
very poetry of epicurism ; and put me in mind 
of his own suppers.”—‘* Rogers may be seen 
every day about eleven or twelve, in the Tri- 
bune, seated opposite to the Venus, which ap- 
pears to be the exclusive object of his adora- 
tion; and gazing, as if he hoped; like another 
Pygmalion, to animate the statue; or rather, 
perhaps, that the statue might animate him. 
A young Englishman of fashion, with as much 
talent as espicglerie, placed an epistle in verse 
between the fingers of the statue, addressed to 
Rogers ; in which the goddess intreats him 
not to come there ogling her every day ; for, 
though ‘ partial friends might deem him still 
alive,’ she knew by his looks he had come from 
the other side of the Styx; and retained heran- 
tique abhorrence of the spectral dead, &c. She 
concluded by beseeching him, if he could not 
desist from haunting her with his ghosily pre- 
sence, at least to spare her the added misfortune 
of being be-rhymed by his Muse. Rogers, 
with equal good-nature and good.sense, neither 
noticed these lines nor withdrew his friendship 
and intimacy from the writer.”’ 

“ To-day I was standing before the Laocoon 
with Rogers, who remarked that the absence 
of all parental feeling in the aspect of Lao- 
coon, his self-engrossed indifference to the suf- 
ferings of his children, (which is noticed and 
censured, I think, by Dr. Moore,) adds to the 
pathos, if properly considered, by giving the 
strongest possible idea of that physical agony 
which the sculptor intended to represent. It 
may be so; and I thought there was both truth 
and tact in the poet's observation.” 

‘* We found Rogers in the gardens (of the 
Villa Albani at Rome). The old poet was 
sunning himself, walking up and down a beau- 
tiful marble portico, lined with works of art, 
with his note-book in his hand. I am told he 
is now writing a poem of which Italy is the 
subject ; and here, with all the Campagna di 
Roma spread out before him—above him the 
sunshine and the rich cloudless skies—and all 
around him the remains of antiquity in a thou- 
sand elegant or venerable or fanciful forms: he 
could not'have chosen a more genial spot for 
inspiration. ‘Though we disturbed his poetical 
reveries rather abruptly, he met us with his 
usual amiable courtesy, and conversed most 
delightfully. I never knew him more pleasant, 
and never saw him so animated.” 

We have no space for the other extract that 
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we had marked in this amusing Diary of an 
Ennuyée. We had almost forgotten to men. 
tion that it is interspersed with short pieces of 
poetry here and there; which, though they do 
not risé above mediocrity, evince some taste 
and more real feeling in the fair writer. 





Lessons in Criticism to William Roscoe, Esq., 
F.R.S., M.R.S.L., in Answer to his Letter 
to the Rev. W. L. Bowles on the Character 
and Poetry of Pope; with Further Lessons 
in Criticism to a Quarterly Reviewer. By 
the Rev. W. Lisle Bowles, late Editor of 
Pope’s Works, &c. 8vo. pp. 175. London, 
1826. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. 

To many of our readers it may not be unknown 

that a desperate fray has for some time past 

been going on in the literary world, respecting 
the poetical and moral character of Alexander 

Pope, esq., a name so long and justly celebrated 

among all true lovers of the English Muse, for 

genius, taste, and every other quality necessary 
to the formation of a consummate poet and fine 
writer. On the one side, we may reckon as 
bearing a prominent part, Lord Byron, Mr. 

Campbell, Mr. Brougham, Mr. Gilchrist, and 

Mr. Roscoe; on the other, the Rev. Mr. 

Bowles, a gentleman of no mean poetic fame, 

and the very respectable author of the present 

work. Many hard blows have been given and 
received on both sides in the course of thisliterary 
warfare ; in which, notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of numbers opposed to him, and being 
almost alone and unsupported in the field of con- 
test, Mr. Bowles has resolutely maintained his 
ground. Not only so,—he has, we think, in the 
present work, advanced considerably upon his 
enemy. However, as spectators chiefly, and not 
umpires on the occasion, we conceive it to be 
our critical duty to watch the course of events, 
faithfully and duly to report progress, —rather 
than take an active part in the controversy. 
To refresh the memory of his readers, and 
to render what follows the more intelligible, 
Mr. B. occupies several preliminary pages with 
an account of his different opponents, and other 
matters connected with the controversy in whith 
he is engaged. He observes, ‘* The public may 
well be tired of any thing more on the subject 
of Pope or his poetry. I hoped my “Final 

Appeal’ would have been indeed ‘final ;’ but 

Mr. Roscoe has thought it right to send into 

the world something in the shape of an answer, 

in a letter addressed to me. Though itmay 
be objected that I have ‘ more last words,’ as 

I said I should take no farther notice, unless 

Mr. Roscoe chose to reply, I am now compelled 

again, and assuredly for the Last time, to 

expose his tissue of irrelevancies, shallow s0- 
phisms, artful evasions, unjust reflections, and 
flippant personalities, which he has brought 
forward under the name of a reply to arguments 
which he could not better answer.” We regret 
to read such harsh and hard-sounding language, 
but Mr. B. has great complaints to make against 

Mr. Roscoe. * The objects in dispute, as far 

as they are prominent in his letter,” he says, 

“are few. No argument is met fairly, and is 

whole letter appears to be a vehicle of disap- 

pointed irritation; a feeble effort to wound 
personal feelings, where argument and common 
sense foil him.” With all this wrath, we cannot 
think Mr. Bowles a revengeful man. ,On the 
contrary, amid the discordant rage of contro- 
versy, we hail one bright gleam of benevolent 
feeling! The late Mr. Octavius Gilebrist, an 
intimate friend of Mr. Roscoe, it may be recol- 

lected, bore’ a prominent rank among Mr. B.’s 

assailants, and treated -him not very respect- 
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. Yet,” observes Mr. B,, “* so far were 
any unkind feelings from my heart, that che 
moment I heard he was no more, I wrote to 
my then booksellers, Messrs. Longman and 
Co. requesting them to destroy any publication 
of mine in which, though but in retaliation, I 
had spoken of. him with disrespect, that no re- 
membrance, on my part, of literary hostility 
should remain, Dut be for ever buried in the 

ve with him who caused it.” : 

That the frailties of Pope, and the blamable 
productions of his pen, should have been brought 
forward to public notice so conspicuously in the 
course of this angry controversy, Mr. B. main- 
tains is not to be attributed to himself, but to 
the very iHiberal and unjust treatment which 
he has received from his adversaries. ‘I 
never should have quoted the passage from 
Pope’s letter to Lady M. W. Montague,” says 
Mr. B., “if I had not been compelled to shew 
the daringness of their denial. - . 

“ Who brought into the full blaze of light 
Pope’s most disgusting impurities? His de- 
fenders! Who caused the obscene imitation 
of Horace (of which I said not one word in my 
Life of Pope) to be brought into such infamous 
publicity? Pope’s defenders! Who forced 
out the specimens—some of which were too 
scandalous to be printed, even in self-defence— 


who forced out these specimens of his decency 


tomarried and unmarried women ? His defend- 
ers!| Who dragged all his frailties most glar- 
ingly into light ? His later stupid—his besotted 
—his hypocritical—and his blind defenders ! ! ! 
although their insane resentment constantly 
recoils:on themselves, and gives me,’ whom 
they vainly try to overwhelm, fresh advantages 
at every step.” 

In his Letter to Mr. Roscoe, Mr. B. opens a 
blazing battery upon that respectable veteran 
in literature, charging him with abuse, disin- 
genuousness, concealment, quibbling evasion, 
artful ‘suppression, want of courtesy, “ silly 
criticisms,” unfairness in argument ; and with 
almost every other conceivable crime of which 
one controversial writer has ever been guilty 
Such charges as these, in 
the course of a furious rencounter, must always 
be received with many grains of allowance; 
and we have no donbt but Mr.. Bowles, how- 
ever contemptuously he may think and speak 
of Mr. Roscoe while his pen is in his hand, 
would receive him most politely, and treat him 
most kindly, at his beautiful and hospitable 
parsonage in Wiltshire, should Mr. Roscoe 
~ travel that way, and feel disposed to visit 


Mr. Roscoe having observed that Mr. Bowles’s 
er, as a man, had become involved in 
the controversy, the latter repels the insinua- 
ton with great warmth, and with much wrath 
Tetaliates upon his adversary. ‘+ Could I have 
seen only wit,” observes Mr. B., “ in the most 
‘Profane, obscene, and immoral poem that ever 
a libertine heart, and shut my eyes 
wits atrocious depravity ; could I use Roscoe's 
lacking or Roscoe’s whiting with the same in- 
effectual attempt to daub the characters of the 
wah achable, and to hide the stains of pal- 
wble- impurity; had I manifested a fellow- 
feeling with a celebrated poet in all his little- 
hesses,—then it would have been time for me 
to'look indeed to my own character, to save it 
from that shade which, I fear, as long as your 
of Pope is remembered, will attach to 

Yours, both as a critic and a man.” 
‘It is really painful to witness men of acknow- 
talent, virtue, and worth, thus unmerci- 
pulling one another to pieces ; and either 
hing the pity of, or furnishing amusement to 


the by-standers and spectators, whe, generally 
speaking, care not a farthing about the matter 
in dispute between them. 

With regard to the Quarterly Review, also, 
Mr. Bowles plunges so deep into the troubled 
waters of this stormy struggle, that it will not 
be in our power to give more than a general 
view of his arguments, with the addition of 
a few quotations. With this sketch our readers, 
too, will probably be satisfied. Those who have 
a relish for high-seasoned discussion, acrimo- 
nious personalities, and ridicule, with invective, 
sometimes not a little coarse, we must refer to 
the volume itself. 

Inasecond Letter to Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Bowles 
proceeds to the subject of poetical criticism and 
the ‘ invariable principles of poetry ;” on 
which points, among other matters, he and 
Mr. R. are at issue. Lord Byron had before 
taken the same ground of argument with Mr. 
Roscoe, and, as we think, not more successfully 
than he has done. On this topic we cannot 
but congratulate Mr. B. on a complete triumph. 
The public voice is decidedly with him. We 
have yet seen no arguments to prove that all 
subjects, of whatever kind, whether of * in-door 
or out-door nature,” as it has been quaintly 
called, are alike adapted to poetical embellish- 
ment. Mr. B. closely follows his adversary, 
Mr. Roscoe, through all his appeals to works of 
genius on poetical subjects, and distinctly shews 
the fallacy of his reasonings, though, perhaps, 
in astyle not peculiarly palatable or flattering to 
his pupil. Raillery and reproach, however, are 
ill calculated to conciliate regard, and where 
that’ is not felt, the best of instructors will 
labour in vain to convince the understanding. 
Let the reader judge for himself. ‘* You are 
set in the stocks, without a foot to stir, in the 
very stocks formed from your own ‘ wooden 
illustrations,’ yourself smiling all the while, as 
if delighted with your situation. “* * * 
You raise a mist of verbiage and quibbles; and 
in this respect you appear to me to resemble 
some of those famous coujurors of old, who, when 
they were vanquished, raised a mist round 
them; but the mist does not hide the ‘ ludicrous’ 
figure in which you appear, with a frog and 
mouse rampant for supporters, and a cucumber 
for a crest !”” 

Yet Mr. B. has hopes of his pupil. ‘* Some 
fine morning, sir, when you are taking a walk 
on the banks of the Mersey, and, perhaps, 
brushing the dews towards Gilead Hall, the 
truth -will rush upon you like lightning, .and 
then you will be like the old bourgeois gentil- 
homme who talked prose all his life without 
knowing it.”’ 

Mr. Roscoe had incautiously quoted part of 
Lord Byron’s satirical lines on Mr. B., con- 
tained in his English Bards and Scotch Re- 
viewers. These Mr. B. parodies as follows ;— 
«* If Pope, who from the first 

Needed the best of critics, found the worst! 
Roscoe, essay ! an injudicious friend, 
Alike his virtues and his faults commend ; 
Hate and revile all those who cannot see 
Wisdom and worth in his defects, like thee! 
Gloss o’er his vengeful hate, his foul delight 
In ribaldry, his cunning, and his spite! 
Bring forth thy ‘ frogs and mice,’ and * wooden men,’ 
Fit instances and types to prove hi 
Can rival Shakspeare—seize the cri throne, 
* A Solomon,’ a second ‘ Solomon” 
And kick thy feeble foot at Parson Bowles, 
Who, like ‘a fiend,’ his goggling eye-balls rolls.” 
And again :— 
** Oh! had Apollo, who, yey graced, 

With asses’ ears crown’d Midas for his taste, 

Heard thee, in critic lore so skill’d and deep, 

Descant on Cowper’s ‘ stercoraceous heap |” 

With kindred élods he would have crown’d thy brains, 

And link’d thee to a dunghill for thy pains.” 

He adds—** As 1 have given you so little in 
return for the presents you have heaped upon 
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me, what if I here only beg your acceptance 
of four impromptu lines for your long quotation 
from the Dunciad. 


* On Pope’s introducing an old Woman among 
the Characters of Men. 

«* Pope placed an old woman mid portraits of men— 

ear this, ye bold critics, and tremble— 
use he foresaw that one critic would rise 
Who should most an o/d woman resemble.” 

Proceed we next to Mr. B.’s answer to the 
Quarterly Review (No. 64), under whose pointed 
and personal critique it could hardly be expected 
that Mr. B. would be silent. This part of his 
publication he begins with observing: “ I 
should not have continued this apparently in- 
terminable strife further, but my old friend the 
Quarterly has turned out again with something 
like renewed spite, if not with renewed vigour, 
like Anteus from the ground; I have there- 
fore determined, whilst my hand is in, and 
whilst the * unforturiate’ Mr. Roscoe is on the 
ground, surrounded with sympathising mice 
and sighing frogs, to turn, for the last time, to 
his bottle-holder ! ° ° . 

** My new antagonist, armed with a quarter- 
staff, is by no means to be disregarded ; though 
I am a little out of breath, and, what’ is worse, 
a little out of pocket; for, if I had three hun. 
dred pounds for my edition of Pope, I have 
spent nearly as much in defending myself, 
getting‘all the abuse for nothing! But, 

««¢—— belli signum Laurenti Turnus ab arce 
Extulit.’” 

Mr. B. next proceeds to shew that his * in- 
variable principles of poetry have weathered 
every storm, and arrived safe in front ;”' that 
the Quarterly Reviewer places Mr. Pope in 
exactly the same rank of poetical excellence as 
he had done before, however his arguments 
may have’ been overlooked and mis-stated ; 
that “there is not a shade of difference be- 
tween the Quarterly Reviewer’s opinion and 
his own ;”’—** that Pope, as a descriptive poet, 
was inferior to Cowper and Thomson; as a 
lyric poet, failed ;—did not attempt tragic or 
epic;—was unrivalled, and never, in his opi- 
nion (observes Mr. B.), to be equalled in t 
Rape of the Lock, and Epistle to Abelard ;- 
superior to all others, ancient or modern, as a 
didactic or satirical poet; but, as far as the 
noblest character and distinction of the most 
elevated’ kind of poetry is required, it~is in- 
definite to call him the greatest English poet ; 
for, from the nature of his subjects, however 
exquisitely treated, he must rank inferior to 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Spenser! !”” 

The Quarterly Reviewer alleges that ‘Mr. B. 
ze unjustly applied the description of various 

racters, given by Pope, to certain indivi- 
duals to whom they did not belong, and for 
whom they-were never intended. Thus Bufo, 
in the Prologue to the Satires, aceording to 
this objector, was not Lord Halifax; nor 
Timon, the Duk@ of Chandos; nor Sappho, 
Lady M. W. Moiitague. Now, with respect 
to Bufo, Mr. Bowles very ably contends, that 
the character could not possibly apply to any 
other individual. ‘The Reviewer maintains 
that Lord Halifax died in 1715; but that the 
lines were not published till 1734. ‘* What is 
the reason,” asks Mr. Bowles, “ that Pope, 
publishing this satire in 1735, could not pos. 
sibly have intended Bufo for Lord Halifax ? 
because’ Lord Halifax died in 1715; as if the 
lines might ‘nt:have been written long before 
they were published; and as if Pope did not 
say himself, that this poem was begun many 
years ago!’® We must observe, on this point, 
that if the picture be not an actual’ resem. 





blance, it approaches wonderfully near to @ 
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likeness of Lord Halifax; and that the coin- 
cidence, if not meant for him, is almost mira- 
culous. Mr. Bowles exults in the triumph 
which he has gained over the Quarterly Re- 
viewer and Mr. Roscoe, by his cumulative 
proofs, that Bufo was really and truly Lord 
Halifax ; and confidently exclaims, *‘ I thought 
it absolutely impossible there could be -two 
in his majesty’s dominions who could 
doubt, much ‘less deny it.”—** I could ‘not 
conceive there could be another such blockhead 
in the Castalian state of 1825, as the editor of 
a work so popular as the Quarterly Review, 
who could have suffered such ignorant im- 
ce ‘to prate about Pope and poetry ;’ and 
m its petty maliciousness and downright 
geen front of that Corinthian journal.” 
_ Mr. Bowles shews no mercy whatever to- 
wards the Quarterly writer, but attacks his 
invisible assailant in every possible way ;— 
sometimes by ridicule—then by invective—and 
even dramatically; for he treated his 
readers with a scene under the following title: 
‘** Bayes, Bowles, and the two Kings of Brent- 
ford, performed by Noodle and Doodle.” Mr. 
Roscoe compliments Mr. Bowles with the ap- 
pellation of *‘ fiend ;’? and Mr. B. retaliates on 
Mr. R. and his antagonists, by styling them 
*¢ geese.” How truly edifying is all this per- 
sonal badinage to the by-standers ! 

In the next place, Mr. B. proceeds to refute 
another assertion of his Quarterly adversary 
with respect to Pope’s character of Sappho, as 
applied to Lady M. W. Montague. 

ith respect to the clandestine publication 
of Pope’s Letters, about which so much has 
been said in this controversy, or his privity to 
it, however confident Mr. Bowles may be on 
the subject, we beg leave for the present, and 
till stronger evidence is produced, to remain 
neuter. 

The character of Pope, in a moral point of 
view, if we look to various exceptionable pas- 
Sages in his writings, could never be justly 
advocated as being of the first order. Mr. B. 
has accordingly brought forward some of these 
objectionable passages. And it would have 
been strange, if, as ag lore, in editing and 
commenting upon Mr. Pope’s works, he had 
not done this. . 

The charges which Mr. Bowles had brought 
against Mr. Pope for his conduct towards the 
_two sisters, Martha and Teresa Blount, are 
Tikewise here ably defended against the attacks 
of the Quarterly Reviewer, who has severely 
—s Mr. B.’s observations on this head ; 
_which, he maintains, must have originated in 
the impurity and foulness of his own fancy. 

He parries this with dexterity, and next 
proeceds to wind up the whole ; in the course 
_of which his kindlier feelings begin to prevail 
over his anger. 

“ The few years I may have to live,” he 
pa “T trust, at last, may be peace- 

bly, as Iam sure it will be charitably, towards 
chim (Mr. Roscoe) and all men. Nor shall I 
reply, sanie unless my moral character be 

Thave little leisure for these chidings, 
and less inclination; but, being assailed, I 
trust I know how to bear myself towards ge- 
_nerous adversaries ; to give a proper ‘lesson in 
.criticism’ to a testy but tasteless old gentle- 
«man (Oh, Mr. Bowles!) ; and how to spurna 
cowardly ‘ bush-fighting eur.’”” Alas! alas! this 
unfortunate ending. spoils all the beautiful 
sentiment which had just preceded it. 

Mr. Bowles has commonly morelast thoughts; 
and in the mt publication he favours his 
readers with — first, an epilogue— then, an 

, lastly, with extracts, notes, &c. 


from his own Life of Pope. In the former he| 
treats the purchasers of his work with a spe- 
cimen from his projected (not, however, seri- 
ously. intended) great heroic poem, entitled 
* Critics, Bards, Booksellers, and Blockheads 
of this enlighted Era;” to which we have only 
just time and room enough to refer our readers. 





The Labours of Idleness ; or, Seven Nights’ 
Entertainment. By Guy Penseval. J. Taylor. 
London, 1826. 

WE must commence our notice of this volume 

by a very humiliating confession, that it is a 

great deal too fine for our comprehension, and 

really must apologise to our readers for not 
understanding the book we shall only attempt 
to review. Whether Mr. Guy Penseval, as 
his name denotes, has gone crazed on the 
strength of his subscription to Hookham’s, or 
whether he has donned a serious masque, ‘‘ to 
laugh the more behind it,” it exceeds our 
critical acumen to determine. If he has meant 
to ridicule the sentimental verbiage of prose 
run mad, we congratulate him on his great 
success ; but if he has done this thing in sober 
seriousness, we do indeed agree to the justice 
of his first title (The Labours of Idleness), for 
out of nothing, nothing can come. At all 
events, we certainly deny the truth of his last, 

Seven Nights’ Entertainment, for there is not 

seven minutes’ entertainment in all he has 

written. When the Beauties of Louis the 

Fourteenth’s court wished to go down to poste- 

rity as very models of simplicity, they were 

painted in robes of virgin white as shepherdesses, 
with pink sashes, and crooks bound with flowers : 
equally out of nature is the idea which writers 
such as Mr. Penseval (Praed, we are told,) have 
ofsimplicity. The use of the words, pretty, little, 
small, delicate, seem their Open Sesame to 
the natural and simple ; and prettinesses and 
affectations go hand in hand. The first story is 
of a gentleman who retires from the world on 
finding he is universally disliked ; and from the 
description he gives of himself it is not very 
extraordinary: ‘ I was generally very dull 
and ‘tiresome ; either totally dumb, or, what is 
more insufferable, a monopolist of talk, loud, 
dogmatic, and elaborate.” He arrives at his 
cottage— 

i 
Maren eae 
That angels, from their huge swell, 
Might step into the sky.” 

And eighty-nine pages are filled with descrip. 
tions of how, faute de mieux, he made love to 
his flowers :— 

** I sit in the midst of them like a sultan in 
his seraglio, caressing them one by one, whilst 
the affectionate things breathe out the warmest, 
sweetest sighs, as I kiss them, or draw them to- 
wards my bosom ;”’ and instead of sleeping in the 
elegant couch he describes,—‘* the cou ne 
and drapery of my little camp-bed looked like 
snow-flakes, weft together for Hymen’s nuptial 
couch, and the sheets were such as Chastity 
herself might have lain in,”—he reclines 
among rose-trees, and a sable cloak at once 
saves him from the thorns and the cold. So 
much for the prose. A good deal of poetry is 
interspersed through these pages: some of it 
would be very pretty but for the affectation 
which, like the trail of the serpent, is over 
it all. The-following lines are about as full of 
puerile silliness as any we ever read :— 


“* The Wild Bee's Tale. 
** When the Sun from the billow 








On the si stairless sky, 
¢ pH say, and quit my pillow, 
e » for many an hour, good bye !’ 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


«* Swiftly to the East I turn me, 
Where the world’s great lustre beams, 
Warm to bathe, but not to burn me, 
In its radiant fount of streams. 


** Then unto the glittering valley, 
here Aurora strews her pearls, 
With my favourite flowers to dally, 
Jewell'd ali, like princely girls ! 


*¢ There I hum amid the bushes, 
Eating honey, as it grows, 
Off the cheek of maiden blushes, 
And the red lip of the rose. 


«« In the ear of every flower 
Buzzing many a secret thing, 
Every bright belle of the bower 
Thinks it is for her I sing. 


*« But the valley and the river, 
That go with me as I go, 
Know me for a grand deceiver ; 
All my pretty pranks they know. 


«* How I lull'd a rose with humming 
Gentle ditties in her ear, 
Then into her bosom coming, 
Rified all the treasure there. 


«* How I kiss’d a pair of sisters 
Hanging from one parent tree, 
Whilst each bud-mouth, as I kist her’s, 
all’d me—Her own little bee ! 


«* Now my Flower-gentle, sighing 
Toso wild a lover true, 
Tells me she is just a-dying,— 
So I must go kiss her too. 


** Down the Honeysuckle bending, 
As I light upon her crest, 
And her silken tucker rending, 
Creep I bold into her breast.” 


The next is a more favourable specimen, 
though it breaks Priscian’s head wonderfully ; 
«« I’ve been roaming ! I’ve been roaming ! 
Where the meadow dew is sweet, 
And like a queen I’m comin 
With its pearls upon my feet. 
«« I’ve been roaming ! I’ve been roaming ! 
O’er red rose and lily fair, 
And like a syiph I’m coming 
With their blossoms in my hair. 
«« I’ve been roaming 
Where the honeysuckle creeps, 
And like a bee I’m comin; 
With its kisses on my lips. 
«« I’ve been roaming! I’ve been roaming! 
Over hill and over plain, 
And like a bird I’m coming 
To my bower back again !” 


We cannot do better than conclude by a 
quotation the author himself makes from Mon. 
taigne: “‘ I have had no regard in this work 
either to the reader’s service or my own glory.” 


! I’ve been roaming! 





Cabinet of Foreign Voyages. 

Our last Gazette introduced this excellent 
annual publication to our readers, and, from 
that portion of it which related to the Russian 
mission to China, gave them a taste of its qua- 
lities. But we also mentioned that its contents 
were very various ; and that some pieces in the 
selection, though not very promising in title, 
were very interesting in detail. Of these we 
may instance a tour in North Holland—a land 
of flats and floats, out of which we might look 
for nothing either new or picturesque. In this, 
however, we should find ourselves mistaken. 
The most primitive and curious parts of North 
Holland are seldom visited by tourists, and have 
still more rarely been described; and we per- 
suade ourselves that the following sketch of the 
article in question will not only afford amuse- 
ment, but communicate intelligence to our 
readers. , 

Our first example is a good picture of national 
costume near Haarlem ; and fit for a painter. 

“ Among the equipages which we met upon 
the road, there was one which struck us by its 
singularity. Imagine.the tilbury of one of our 
fashionables, but built in the form of an ex- 
panding flower, so that the feet of the two 





persons sitting in it are very closely confined, 
and the centre of gravity is suspended out of 
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the body of the vehicle, which is very high, and 
covered with paintings in the taste of the 
seventeenth century: such is this most simple 
and dangerous carriage, which we should least 
of all expect to find among the steady and 
heavy Dutch farmers. It is, however, their 
national cabriolet. If we put to it one of those 
large Friesland horses called hard trotters, 
with his beautiful shining black coat, and a 
tail close cropped, and if we place inside one 
of those corpulent citizens dressed in black, 
and a large cocked hat, and seated at his side 
one of those charming figures (such, says a 
gallant traveller, as nature has not produced, 
except in North Holland) entirely in white, 
with the long lappets of her elegant head-dress 
floating in the air; if we suppose these two 
persons, with the genuine national sang-froid, 
flying like the wind, in this equipage, the 
reader will have an idea of an extremely cu- 
rious sight, which we enjoyed every minute.” 

Proceeding to the north of Bewerwyck, 
the following description of the country is 

ven : 

“In this vast plain of verdure we soon cease 
to meet with any shade, and, in general, it is 
to this want of scattered and insulated trees, 
developing irregularly, and without constraint, 
all their forms in the midst of the meadows, 
that the inferiority of every country is owing, 
wlien compared with England, with respect to 
landscape. Besides the grass, and the animals 
which tread it under foot, we see only some 
miserable willows, some enclosures less pic- 
turesque than those of the Alps, and some 
bent and dry trunks, or at least objects which 
seem to be such, for you must see them close 
at hand to be convinced that they are im- 
mense bones of whales, which are placed in the 
meadows for the oxen to lean and rub them. 
selves against. But if the people sometimes 
think of gratifying the fancies of the animals, 
they make no difficulty of refusing them when 
they find it to their advantage. At a farm 
upon the road we saw several calves shut up 
to be fattened in little cages, in which they 
could scarcely move. Six or eight of these, 
placed close together, seemed, at a distance, 
calculated only for poultry. 

“We soon come to the land belonging to 
the chateau of Market, the largest and most 
noble residence in this part of the country. 
The woods of the chateau extend to the high 
toad, and little posts, placed at the corners of 
the forest, announce to those who pass by, 
that this is the private preserve of Mr. R. 
This precaution is as proper in this vast do- 
main as it had seemed to us ridiculous in the 
slips of land and little groves in the environs 
of the Hague, where, in spite of the impos- 
sibility of putting a dog and a hare at the same 
time, the proprietors affix notices, in large 
letters, threatening to prosecute such as tres- 
pass on their ground. We remarked, among 
other things, a large aviary full of tame 
finches, which are designed to entice the wild 
ones within the reach of the gun and the net. 
This seems to be a sport very much in fashion 
in this ‘country. From Market to Alckmaer 
the landscape is not remarkable.” 

The towns are equally striking, and, as pro- 
ductions of art, more picturesque—for, say sour 
author— 

“As to the effect produced by the shining 

ers of the doors, the bright windows, 

and the carefully swept street, it is too well 
hown to be dwelt upon. The luxury of these 
windows, the glass of which, tinged with pink, 
ue, or, above all, purple, gives to objects out 


‘Wf doprs'a bug which is thought more agree- 


able, is alone very ‘remarkable. It. is. very 
expensive, and yet it is met with in the small. 
est towns, and even in the villages. 

“ Alckmaer (he continues) is a kind of ca- 
pital of the province of North Holland, which 
displays more than any other the triumph 
of industry over nature. Its situation, in the 
centre of a small country almost entirely sur- 
rounded with water, renders its population at 
once agricultural and commercial. Part of its 
inhabitants are occupied in cultivating tulips, 
the rest in selling cheese, which is the best in 
Holland. The countenances of the inha- 
bitants, but particularly of the women, are 
very remarkable. They almost always dress 
in white, and their head-dress is quite na- 
tional. A large bandeau of lace is placed im- 
mediately on the forehead. .A thin plate of 
gold, confining the hair in a half circle, at the 
back of the head, terminates at each temple in 
a little hook, which is fastened to the curls. 
This hook is often ornamented with precious 
stones, and in every case elegantly wrought. 
If we could be certain of offending nobody, we 
should take the liberty, in order to give a good 
idea of this singular part of the head-dress, to 
compare it to a horse-shoe, with two cramps at 
its extremities. Over this bandeau, and over 
many other things, (for we perceive much gold 
and embroidery which we could not see in 
detail) is placed a lace cap, very transparent, 
terminated by broad lappets, which hang grace- 
fully on the neck. It is said that this costume 
embellishes the persons who wear it; but, on 
the other hand, that they must be very pretty 
to become it. On the whole, it is certain that 
the young girls who are seen in this dress in 
the streets of Alckmaer, at the windows, and 
in the cabriolets, strike the eye extremely, and 
by a kind of beauty very different from those 
of Hassley and Guggisberg, that is to say, in- 
finitely more dignified. Each of these caps 
costs above two hundred francs. The streets of 
this little town are full of jeweller’s shops, 
where these wealthy farmers come to exchange 
the produce of their herds for these ornaments. 
It is principally at the cheese market, which is 
held every. week, that it is interesting to ob- 
serve these rich people.. They resort thither 
from all parts of the country, either in boats or 
in carriages, and are crowded on the bank of 
one of the canals in a little square, where an 
enormous balance weighs all that is.sold in the 
town. A thousand boats arrive from the 
country laden with this valuable commodity; a 
thousand others are loaded with it to convey it 
to the principal towns, and particularly to 
carry it on board the vessels which are to 
transport it to the remotest quarters of the 
globe. Though the best Dutch cheese is 
known in the trade by the name of Edam 
cheese, almost the whole is in fact made at 
present in the enviroris of Alckmaer. These 
cheeses are superior to all others for the use of 
the navy, and for exportation to distant coun- 
tries. This advantage is owing to the care 
which the Dutch take to express all the milk 
from the caseous and buttery parts. The 
cheese acquires by this more solidity, and is 
less liable to turn sour than that of Auvergne, 
which it much resembles.” 

The author describes that prodigious work 
the canal from the Helder to Amsterdam 
quite across North Holland;* the banks: of 





* «* This work, which would be so extraordinary in any 
country, seems still more singular in the midst of seas 
and waters which surround it on all sides, and appear to 
render it at once superfluous and impossible. For an ex- 
tent of nearly thirty leagues, a canal has been dug, or is 
still digging, one hundred and twenty feet broad and 





(wenty-five deep. The canal of Lapguedgc is, on an 


which presented a very curious spectacle, which 
is thus painted : 

“ The earth taken from its bed is piled up 
in the form of an amphitheatre, and sometimes 
in insulated pyramids. The most various and 
curious ingredients compose this immense mass 
of debris. An extremely fine white sand 
covers a yellowish clay, traversed by ferru- 
ginous veins, which at first sight you might 
take for blood. Below, that is to say at the 
depth of 15 or 25 feet, are prodigious strata of 
perfectly black turf. Shells every where shine 
among the mass. The three kingdoms are 
confounded together; and this vast incision 
through a whole country would afford the 
most ample materials for observation to a geo- 
logist desiring to study the anatomy of this 
curious country. 

‘¢ Scattered on these artificial mountains, or 
in the intervals which separate them, ‘are 
myriads of miserable huts of straw, turf, and 
sometimes of boards. There lie, péle-méle 
with their families, the refuse of the diverse 
nations of which the legions of workmen em- 
ployed on the canal are composed. ‘There are 
above ten thousand of them, not a fourth part 
natives of the country, not one who appeared 
to be of the same race as the rich peasants 
whom we met on the road. Their 

clothes were of gaudy colours, and had a fo- 
reign appearance ; their complexions betrayed 
by turns Russians and Indians, and the con- 
fused mixture of their savage cries added to 
the strange effect of this picture. It Was a 
colony of several leagues in extent of all the 
beggars in the universe, and their huts exceed 
in wretchedness and misery every thing that 
can be imagined. All this, in the midst ‘of a 
most highly cultivated country, the nestest 
dwellings, and the most wealthy population, 
resembled an encampment of barbarians. 

*¢ It was here, however, that literature had 
fixed its abode, at least the only literature that 
we met with in Holland. A voice, sharp as 
the violin that accompanied it, issued from 
under one of those little red cloaks which the 
gypsies wear in England. On hearing the 
well-known air of a favourite song among our 
peasantry, we were induced to approach. In 
the midst of these marshes, this melody of ‘the 
mountains affected us like a meeting with a 
countryman in a foreign land; we thought we 
should know and understand the words. This, 
however, did not happen. But, on the other 
hand, they Seemed greatly to interest the lazy 
groups who surrounded the singers, laughing 
aloud. This was natural, the ballad being 
entirely in their honour. For a doit we ‘pro- 
cured one of the innumerable copies of the 
poetry, in patois, which these vulgar muses 
liberally distribute. It recounted ‘ the fine 
projects for establishing ‘a grand and superb 
canal from Alckmaer to the sea; the happiness 
of a labourer who had arrived at Alckmaer 
without work, and found employment on the 
canal.’ The piece finished by a formal de- 
claration, that ‘ it was among the workmen of 
the canal alone, that honest fellows were to be 
looked for.’ None of the auditors seemed to 
have any doubt upon the subject.” 

Leaving the canal, and journeying from 





feet broad and six deep. When this 


average, —_ fe 
work is finished, the whole mili and mercantile hav 
of the most maritime nation of the Continent will sa: 
between the flocks and windmills. The present king, 
who is ae o “+ — to woe ney his : 

b t enterprises, has taken extraordinary interes' 
thie and oy personally attended to the direction of the 
works. They were com! only two years ago, and 
the canal is already complete from Amsterdam to Alck- 
maer (June 1822). The total expense is estimated at ten 
or twelve millions of florins (abeut a million sterling)” 
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Zand to the Helder by land, along the border 
of the western Downs, the description is still 
more singular. 

‘* All the maps indicate, as being under wa- 
ter, or making part of the Zuyder Zee, the 
straight line which we followed. The fineness 
of the weather, the drought, and one of those 
changes which are so frequent in Holland, had 
rendered the immense beach passable, solid, 
and far superior to the sandy, route through 
which trayellers generally have to labour. This 
beach, which. bears the name of Kerass, is 
still covered at times by the waters. A few 
tracks of wheels, frequently interrupted, were 
the only indication of the course we had to 
follow. a ” pe % 

** We were soon in an absolute desert, and 
for two or three hours there was nothing to 
remind us that we were near an inhabited 
country. An immense heath, pools of water 
alternating with a few tufts of broom, in the 
distance the gloomy wall of the down, blending 
with the clouds; such was the prospect we had 
constantly before us, and no small portion of 
faith was necessary to persuade ourselves that 
in this country, which seemed to terminate in 
the waves, we should soon see cannon, French 
wine, luxury, and all the wonders that were 
promised us. But it must not be imagined 
that the picture was without life, or that we 
were destitute of society. The whole desert 
was in motion. Having taken refuge in a 
territory which they did not. expect would be 
disputed with them, the various species of 
birds which inhabit marshy countries had col- 
lected in innumerable flocks. The wild geese, 
the lapwings, and, above all, the sea swallows, 
surrounded us on all sides, and made a noise 
of which it is impossible to give an idea. 
Some received us with perfect indifference, 
others, attacking our horses with their bills and 
wings, rendered them impatient, and thus 
exposed us to considerable danger. Of all the 
inhabitants of this beach, the most terrified 
were the myriads of rabbits, which lived péil- 
méll among all these birds. At length, both 
parties having passed through the adventure 
safe and sound, we returned to the deluge of 
sand on the high road, and behind one of its 
thousand undulations we all at once saw a 
hollow which we comprehended could not be 
entirely the. work of chance, and a little red 
and blue object, which an attentive examina- 
tion told us was neither a goose nor a rabbit. 
It was the Helder, its first ditches, and its 
advanced sentinels. We had almost forgotten 
that we were to see any thing in this country 
but wild fowl making game of us.” 

How various is this. country, which we are in 
the habit of supposing to. be uniform, and des- 
titute of all interest ! 

‘“* From the Helder (says the writer), where 
we left our horses, we returned as well as we 
could to Zand, in the midst of sands, and to 
the society we had. the day before. At Zand 
‘we took another road, and, turning to the east, 
proceeded by the bridge of Schigen. . It was 
there that we really became acquainted with 


North Holland and its national beauty. Hi- 
therto we had seen splendid seats, towns, 
works, birds, and forts; but we had only 
formed . 


conjectures respecting the country, its 
inhabitants, their mdustry and manners. As- 
tonished as we were at the beautiful village of 
Schiigen, it was so far surpassed by those that 
we saw afterwatds, that it is unnecessary to 
dwell upon it. At a short distance the ruins 
of the castle of Outremont have a fine effect in 
the landscape, but they excite surprise, as 


lapse of ages, and an old country, are found in 
a spot which looks as if it were quite new, and 
had risen but yesterday from the bosom of the 
waters? In proportion as we advanced, the 
improvement in the cultivation increased in an 
extraordinary degree. To the heaths sur- 
rounding the Helder succeeded the richest 
plains: to pasturages solely destined for the 
grazing of cattle, meadows which were ready 
for mowing. The cattle became finer, and 
more and more numerous. The multitudes of 
horses, cows, and sheep, which filled the ho- 
rizon, exceeded imagination; and each of these 
beasts was as remarkable in its kind as their 
number was extraordinary. The cows and 
horses, all of a colossal size, were marked in a 
singular manner. The cows had not, like 
those of Switzerland, the line of the back of a 
lighter colour than the rest, with the sides 
dark, and the shoulders spotted; broad black 
stripes, nearly rectangular, run iato a white 
ground, in the most singular manner. They 
have a very handsome make, open chest, the 
haunches broad and very high. The horses of 
two colours, with their long, flowing manes, 
and their tails sweeping the ground, put us in 
mind of the coursers of Night, which are re- 
presented by painters pieballed in this man- 
ner, and added greatly to the picturesque ef- 
fect of the whole. The most beautiful trees, 
grouped rather irregularly about the houses, 
roads, and canals, shewed a part of the native 
graces of which they are too often deprived. 
The freshness of the verdure, the elegant 
windings of a thousand canals, the brilliancy of 
all these pretty houses, which seemed to have 
just come from the hands of the painter, the 
roofs covered with shining tiles, the bridges 
painted of the most lively colours, and looking 
at a distance like rainbows, all combined, 
formed a picture of remarkable richness and 
elegance. 

‘* We wound along excellent roads, shaded 
with verdant avenues, and which had not 
either the stiff regularity, or the hardness, or 
the toll-gates, of the causeways; the canals 
crossed the country in every direction, and the 
sails of the vessels mingled with the trees. 
The boats loaded with hay, hidden beneath the 
grass which covered them, seemed to glide 
spontaneously along the surface of the water. 
If we add to this picture the thousands of 
swans, surrounded by their families, majes- 
tically sailing along all these canals, and the 
peasant women, with their golden frontlets, the 
lace veils floating on their shoulders, and their 
Madonna-like countenances, the reader will be- 
lieve this description to be a mere creature of 
imagination ; yet nothing can be more correct. 
The original is found in the half of North Hol- 
land. Neither the valleys of Switzerland nor 
Scotland can any where boast an ensemble, so 
rich, so brilliant, and so varied; but the mean- 
est hut of the. Alps, with its large thatched 
roof reaching to the ground, the little grove of 
firs which keeps off the avalanche, the moun- 
tain pasture from which the flocks, concealed 
among the clouds, are heard without being 
seen, the torrent with its cascades, and the 
often rough tones of the ranz des vaches, make 
a much more lively impression. The effect is 
here exactly the inverse to that produced by 


the sight of the sea, as viewed from the Hel- 
der, and compared to the lake of Geneva: 
here, every thing is too flat, the waters too 
stagnant, every thing is too perfect, neat, and 
well 


- There is in the atmosphere, in 


the habitations, in the quadrupeds, including 





something out of its place, and we ask how/even the goats, of which, what we should not 
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ruins, whose appearance announces a long|expect, there is a great number, 


heavy, factitious, inert, and, if we might say 
80, essentially prosaic. The little cabriolets of 
the farmer, driving at full speed, in the midst 
of this country, are a singular exception, which 
does not, however, diminish the impression on 
the whole. It is a charming country, but only 
to the eyes, which have no impression to com. 
municate to the soul. It is Arcadia without 
inspiration, without the + | of Greece, without 
that spark which made it the country of poetry 
and enthusiasm. To comprehend the singular 
sensation which one experiences in travelling 
through such a country, you must fancy your. 
self as rubbing your eyes every moment to 
know whether you are awake; as believi 
that the landscape deceives you, and cannot be 
so in reality. This contrast augments the 
effect, and perhaps the admiration of the be. 
holder, but it lessens the charm ; you are ill at 
ease, as a man who fears to be deceived; you 
indulge in no reverie, and almost in no 
thought, in a country which is entirely manu. 
factured, and in fields where nature is sought 
in vain.” 

Farther on we find a curious account of a 
Dutch peculiarity, which, though frequently 
mentioned by preceding tourists, seems to de. 
serve quotation. Speaking of the small houses 
of the peasants, it is stated— 

“ Several of these habitations have on the 
side towards the road the famous chamber, 
which is opened only three times in a gene 
ration, at baptism, marriage, and death. The 
owners have taken, it is true, a sure method 
against the temptation of opening it too often, 
the door is nailed fast, and raised two feet 
above the floor. A movable pair of steps is 
set before it when the room is used. Madame 
de Genlis assures us that she had been ad. 
mitted into the interior of one of these apart. 
ments. The house before which we alighted 
had nothing of that kind: in front was a solid 
door, which stood open, and a hatch, composed 
of bars, which was shut. Behind this en. 
trenchment was the mistress of the house; we 
entered, and as we expected to find a state 
apartment, its brilliancy did not much surprise 
us. <A stock of little shining slippers was 
ranged on both sides of the entry; the floor 
was composed of bricks, varnished like a look. 
ing-glass ; the chairs were made of cane and 
horse-hair, woven in different shades; the 
walls, painted with the most lively colours, 
were adorned with pictures of various kinds; 
the tables were covered with gilt copper and 
wax cloth; the chimney was fronted with tiles 
of painted porcelain, which seemed never to 
have been touched by the smoke, and the 
mantle-piece was surrounded with a festoon of 
glazed chintz of twelve or eighteen inches 
deep; the looking-glasses, placed in different 
parts of the room, were decorated in the same 
manner. In short, every article in the room 
on which any thing could stand, including the 
mantle-piece, was adorned with very beautiful 
china. Hoping to meet with some signs of 
life, we proceeded to the next room. There 
was the same splendour and the same silence. 
But for the total absence of dust, we might 
have imagined that nobody had been near this 
furniture for a hundred years. . Yet it was 
here, as in the first apartment, that the far 
mily slept in a kind of boxes or ‘cupboards in 
the wall, concealed behind the wainscot, and 


ranged in two tiers. Being completely hidden 
by little doors, painted as gaily as the rest of 
the wood-work, and shewing, when they are 


opening two feet each way, 





net closed, an 
bordered 


all round with festoons and lace, they 
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more as if destined to be the niche of 


he than the ordinary sleeping place of a 
Dutch farmer. The third apartment, still 


more remarkable, contained large wardrobes of 


inlaid work, beautifully polished, and with 
ts resembling those of India. Resolved 
to find something in disorder, we came to a 
large apartment which served as a lumber- 
room, coach-house, dairy; in a word, the the- 
atre of all the less elegant operations of the 
household. ‘There was not such a profusion of 
looking-glasses, curtains, and varnish, as in 
the first rooms, but the order and cleanliness 
of all the utensils and furniture, which were 
those in daily use, were, perhaps, more re- 
markable. We arrived exactly at the moment 
when they were going to milk the cows; for 
this purpose they are assembled in a small en- 
dosure, which is surrounded by water on all 
sides, except that by which they enter, and 
which is closed with a strong gate. They re- 
main there, rather crowded together, to the 
number of twenty-five to forty; their fore 
feet are tied together, but in other respects 
they are perfectly free. These farms are, on 
an average, from twenty to thirty hectares of 
land, the chief part are the pastures; they 
feed from fifteen to twenty-five cows, and two 
handred sheep. One of these cows, taken at 
random, measured four feet to the withers; 
they are milked three times a day, and they 
yield then from twelve to eighteen quarts; the 
cheese prepared from their milk is sold at three 
to fifteen French sous per pound, according to 
the quality. bg - * 
“Among the farmers of Guelderland we 
meet with customs which have been in vogue 
many centuries. On Whitsunday they assem- 
ble early.in the morning, in companies, to 
attend to the fields, the young women, who 
ate going to milk the cows, and to regale 
themselves with new milk. These excursions 
do not always end to the satisfaction of the 
whole company, and the shepherdess thus es- 
corted often derives but little gratification 
from it; if she is unsociable, cross, slovenly, 
the first object that strikes her eyes is an ugly 
and ridiculous scarecrow placed at the en- 
trance of the meadow ; her more amiable com- 
panion finds in the neighbouring fields her 
most beautiful cow crowned with flowers.” 





Nouvel Almanach des Gourmands, &c. 
New Epicure’s Almanach. By A. B.de Peri- 


The 


“gord. Second year. 
Paris, 1826. 
We noticed the appearance of the first year of 
this ‘guide to the means of making excellent 
cheer,” and we lamented how far the author 
was behind his model, the immortal epicure 
Grimod de la Reyniére, the former editor of the 
Epicure’s Almanack. The second year of the 
new Almanack atones for the first, inasmuch 
a8 it really possesses some information, and 
gives the reader “ a pennyworth for his penny :”” 


1 vol. 18mo. pp. 264. 


but the work is. still at an immense distance 
from its prototype; indeed, instead of being in- 
tituled Almanach des Gourmands, it ought to 
have had for title, Suite de la civilité puérile et 
honnéte, a l’usage des nouveaur enrichis. The 
Principal part of the volume is filled with rules 
for good-breeding in the host and his guests; a 
little treatise very much wanted, and which 
ought to be read and well digested by all those 
“who have leaped from behind the carriage 
inside, missing the wheels,” of whom the class 
The author has 


18 Very numerous in France. 
ne much, yet his work is rather incomplete 


we wish he had told his pupils not to carve or 


or, at least, as admissible in good company. 


of Frenchmen to the title of a polite nation : at 
present we shall merely observe, that those who 
expect to find in French habits that elegance 
and urbanity for which they were formerly ce- 
lebrated, will find themselves under a sad mis- 
take. The revolution in manners has been as 
entire as it was in politics; but the worst part 
of it is, that all ape the fashions of their supe- 
riors, and with as much grace as the ass imitates 
the tricks of the lap-dog. 

It is evidently for this class that M. A. B. de 
Perigord has written his work ; and if all pur- 
chase it who stand in need of the rules and ad- 
vice it contains, he will have reason to felicitate 
himself on his success as an author. His vo- 
lume abounds in anecdotes : take one told by the 
Abbé Delille of the Abbé Cosson, Professor of 
Belles Lettres at the College Mazarin, who 

fancied, because he was well versed in Latin 

and Greek, that they comprehended the science 

of manners and good-breeding. One day, hav- 

ing dined at Versailles with the Abbé de Ra- 

douvilliers, where several persons of rank were 

present, he boasted to Delille of having dis- 

played a perfect knowledge of the usages of 
the table. Delille offered to lay a wager that 

he had been guilty of a hundred improprieties 

in point of etiquette. ‘* How can that be,” said 

the Abbé Cosson, ** when I did as all the rest 

did ?”.—‘* Pshaw! I am very sure you acted as 

no body else did; now we shall see: I will 

confine myself merely to the dinner. In the 

first place, what did you do with your napkin ?” 

** As every other person ; I unfolded it, spread 

it over me, and fastened a corner to my button- 

hole.” —** My dear Abbé, you are the only one 

who did so; no one displays his napkin; he 

merely lays it on his lap. Well, and how did 

you eat your soup ?”’—‘ Like every body, to 
be sure; I took my spoon in one hand, and 
my fork in the other.’”»—‘ Your fork! good 
heavens! no one uses his fork to eat his soup : 

—but go on; after your soup, what did you 
eat ?””‘* A fresh egg.”—* And what did you 
do with the shell ?”—** Like every body, I left 
it for the servant to take away.”—‘* Without 
breaking the shell ?””** Yes, without breaking 
the shell.”—** Well, my dear friend, nobody 
eats an egg without breaking the shell. Well, 
go on; what had you next ?”—‘ I asked for 
some bouilli.”,—*‘* Bouilli! noone uses that ex- 
pression ; one asks for beef, and not for bouilli. 
Well, and what next ?””—“* I begged the Abbé 
de Radouvilliers to give me a part of some 
very fine poultry.”—‘* Oh, you wretch ! poul- 
try ! one asks for chicken, capon, or fowl; no 
man says poultry, save when speaking of the 
farm yard. Well, and how did you drink ?” 
** Like every body, I asked for Champagne, 
Bordeaux, &c.’’—** Know, my dear Abbé, that 
nobody asks for Champagne wine and Bor- 
deaux wine. How did you eat your bread ??’°— 
* Certainly like every other person ; I cut it 
nicely with my knife.””—*‘ One breaks the bread, 
one never cuts it. Well, and the coffee ?”— 
‘¢ There I am certain I was right ; it was boil- 
ing hot, and I poured it in small portions into 
my saucer.”’—‘* Which was what no one else 
did: every body takes his coffee in his cup, and 
never in his saucer. Thus you see, my dear 


pick their teeth with their own knives ; but per- 
haps he esteems these as elegancies of bon ton, 


In the Review of a French work written er 
professo on politeness, we propose to examine 
at. some length the claim of the existing race 
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The Works of Arminius, &0. Translated from 
the Latin by James Nichols. Vol.I. (Ad- 
ditional notice.) L 

Iw allusion to the abuse of anagrams, of which 

we gave a notable instance in a former Number, 

the author observes— 

“ The Calvinists of that age were remark- 
ably superstitious with regard to anagrams on 
proper names. ‘This perverted taste had_ its 
origin among the learned of the Protestants, 
who, to discover and demonstrate the apocalyptic 
number (666), and other equally obscure-mat- 
ters, anagrammatised almost every epithet that 
had been profanely applied to the pope or to his 
dominion. It would have been wonderful in- 
deed if some of those anagrams had not appeared 
exceedingly plausible, when the inventors of 
them considered themselves at liberty to add or 
omit a letter of the original name to suit their 
purpose. To counteract the prejudice created 
against the Romish church by this species of 
literary warfare, some of the shrewdest amongst 
that persuasion proved its inaptitude and in- 
conclusiveness, by shewing that it might be ap- 
plied, with baneful effect, to the titles of our ° 
Divine Redeemer, and to other sacred names. 

“‘ On the principle of fighting the enemies of 
Arminius with their own weapons, one of his 
friends, by the addition of h, which belonged 
to his Dutch name, composed this anagram— 
Jacobus Arminius —Habui curam Sionis, ‘ I 
have had a regard to the welfare of Sion,’ This 
comported much better with the character and 
conduct of Arminius than Vani orbis amicus, 
which Bertius has quoted in the text.” 

We have already related, that the youngest of 
the seven sons of Arminius became a celebrated 
physician in Amsterdam. When this son, 
Daniel, was born, (May 2, 1605,) -his father 
announced the joyous event at the close of one 
of his letters to Uitenbogaert, in the following 
strain of pleasantry :-— 

* But let us turn to more delightful subjects. 
This morning, half an hour after five o'clock, 
my wife presented me with a ninth child, and @ 
seventh son in an uninterrupted line, who is a 
physician by his very nativity, if any credence 
| may be given to these words of Anthony Ansal- 
| dus : * It is proved, by sure experienee, that the 
{infant who, in a continual series; is born the 
|seventh male {in a family] can eure wens and 
scrofulous affections by his touch alone. This 
gift, by a certain rare privilege of God, is like- 
wise granted to our most Christian kings of 
France.’—(Cent. iii. sec. 66.) But if-an un- 
wavering faith be required, on the part of the 
parent, to render this gift apparent in his son, 
I have my fears of its accomplishment in my 
boy.” 

After the conclusion of the Synod of Dort, 
subscription to its decrees was enforced either 
with violence or with moderation, according to 
the different degrees of regard in which those 
doctrinal decisions were held by the magistrates 
of the several towns and provinces. Not satis« 











not sufficient for dining in company.” 





@osson, you have neither spoken, eaten, nor 
drank like any other person, and I hope you 
are now convinced that Greek and Latin are 


fied with compelling the schoolmasters to sign 
these high predestinarian documents, the most 
vident of the contra-remonstrant party ex- 
tended the obligation even to organists. - This 
seemed very strange to some of the musical 
fraternity, since their pipes expressed nothing 
but inarticulate sounds, which could be offen- 
sive to neither party. Brandt relates the fol- 
lowing circumstance ‘respecting a very clever 
organist in one of the principal towns of Hol. 
land :— 

“ On being summoned to sign the synodical 
formulary, this man earnestly requested the 
magistrates not to require his subscription, 





and said, ‘ My art has nothing in it peculiar 
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to the one doctrine or to the other., It is, in 


deed, my provirice to play in the church, bu 
not to preach there.’ 





exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, I cannot possibly seb 


scribe the canons ; but if you will be pleased to 
set them to music, I am ut your service to play 
them. for you in the church on my organ. 
T am willing, with all my heart, to serve you 
To play the canons to any 
tune is consistent enough with my profession ; 


in this manner. 


but to subscribe them is contrary to my con 
scierice.” 


positive refusal. Neither his musical attain 


ments, therefore, nor the intercession of his 
friends, could prevent his expulsion from his 
Other organists, in several towns 
and cities, were also dismissed for refusing to 


situation. 


sign the canons.” 


This bantering proposal was ill re- 
ceived, and excited greater displeasure than a 


-{tion, who quenched the devouring fire of Si- 


the lingam—purified and spiritualised it. Re- 
ligion appeared to return to its original source, 
and the ancient doctrine reappeared.” 
-| According to the Hindoo doctrine, intelli- 
gence is an emanation of the Great Soul, resi- 
dent in all creatures for a definite time, to 
vivify them. This great soul is called Atma, 
or Paramatma; but the divine portion of it, 
which descends upon bodies to move and ani- 
mate them individually, is called Djivatma. 
-| That being understood, we proceed to transcribe 
a curious passage :— 

*¢ The soul has three states, and two destinies 
-|in each. Those states are, waking, death, and 
sleep ; which last is as a transition between the 
other two. In one of the three it may either 


Maya, or rise to Brahma, the only true exist- 
ence. Generally, two roads lead to Brahm, 
death or true knowledge. 





The Religions of Antiquity, considered prin- 


cipally in their Symbolical and Mythologica 
- Forms. 


Member of the Asiatic Society at Paris, &c. 
The first of three Parts. 


It is well known that Creutzer’s doctrines pro- 
duced a revolution in the science of antiquity 
For some years modestly con- 
fined by him to the use of his pupi's at the 
university of Heidelberg, it was not until 1819 
that the solicitations of the learned world in- 
duced him to publish them. They were received 
by one party with great applause—by another 
Among the latter was the 
celebrated Voss, who first inserted his bitter 
articles in the Literary Gazette of Jena, and 
who afterwards published them in a pamphlet, 


in Germany. 


with great censure. 


called ** Anti-Symbolics.” 


Whatever might have been thought of the 
general merits of the work, parts of it were 
confessedly imperfect. India, for example, was 
only sketched. Persia scarcely occupied a few 
pages. Our knowledge of Egypt was trifling 
at that time, compared with the information 
respecting that extraordinary and interesting 
country of which the researches of recent 
travellers have put us in possession. Hence 
arose the necessity for remodelling and filling 
up a part of the original work, a_ task 
which M. Guigniaut has executed with great 


ability. 


In speaking of India, M. Guigniaut thus de- 


scribes the Hindoo religion :— 


‘** Brahma is the first person of the Hindoo 


Trinity—God the Father—who first assumed 
the form of man, many ages ago, to come and 
proclaim his doctrine. Human beings, at that 
period, clothed with innocence and piety, offered 
to him sacrifices as pure as their hearts ; early 
fruits, the milk of their flocks,—never-bleeding 
victims. 

_ “© This first doctrine had existed for a long 
time, when religious wars began. Then ap- 
peared Siva, the second incarnation, bearing 
the lingam, image of life and death. The pure 
and simple feasts of ancient Brahmaism gave 
place to wild and savage orgies, and bloody 
sacrifices stained the altars of the frightful Cali. 
Even the very traces of the worship of Brahma 
were effaced ; love and life, anger and death, 
were the elements of which the new god and 
his worship were com 


1 posed. 
“ Finally came Vichnov, the third incarnae 


Translated from the German of Dr. 
Frederic Creutzer, and in part remodelled 
and completed by J. D. Guigniaut, formerly 
Professor of History at the Normal School, 


death arrives, the soul is separated from the 
body, at which instant of separation it is seized 
with a deep melancholy, in consequence of the 
+! attachment which it had cherished for its host. 
the faculties and senses, takes refuge in the 
focus of light which takes up its abode in the 
centre of the heart, under the form of intelli- 
. — All the parts of which man is composed 
aving returned to their primitive elements, at 
length Djivatma takes flight herself, carrying 
away with her her precious booty. Actording 
to the nature and value of her works, she 
thenceforth shares various fates ; either she re- 
inhabits a new body, as a skilful artificer breaks 
a golden vessel for the purpose of constructing 
another, of which nothing is different but the 
shape ; or else, like a drop of water, she be- 
comes Paramatma again, and plunges into the 
boundless ocean whence she emerged. The 
souls of those who have done good, for its own 
sake, return on death, into the bosom of the Great 
Being, and remain united with him for ever; 
but those of the wicked and selfish are unable 
to disengage themselves: covered with a wrapper 
of fire, air, and ether, they suffer for some 
time in hell the punishment due to their 
faults, and then successively go to animate 
new bodies.” 
The religion of Persia is more simple. With 
the worship of nature they mingle a sacerdotal 
system derived from the Medes and the Bac- 
trians. Such is the origin of the Magi. The 
details which M. Guigniaut gives of the four 
primitive dynasties are very curious. The reign 
of the frightful Zohat aftlicted the second, until 
about the end of a thousand years, when the 
deliverer Feridoun came and shut him up in a 
cave of Mount Damavend. Gustasp was an 
intelligent monarch, who appeared in the 
third dynasty. In due time came Zoroaster, 
who wrote the law that he had received from 
Heaven. 
The religion of Egypt will be discussed in 
one of the parts of the work which have not 
yet been published. Adverting to the extraor- 
dinary discoveries which have, within a very 
few years, been made in that country by the 
labour and perseverance of scientific men, 
M. Guigniaut says :—** Will not the pyramids 
themselves recover their voices? May we not 
flatter ourselves that the innumerable hiero- 
glyphic legends with which they are covered, 
are on the point of divulging their secrets ; and 
that we shall soon obtain all the science that 
was known to Egypt from the very archives in 
which the priests of that country thought pro- 





t|vaism, modified and softened the worship of 
But this ingenious ex- 
ctise was of no avail; and as they continued to 
insist on obtaining his signature, he at length 


remain the same, or be the laughing-stock of 


When the hour of 


At first Djivatma, collecting all that is best of 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 

Paris, March 10, 

LITERATURE and the bookselling trade are in 
a bad state here ; failures are taking place every 
day, but only in the second or third classes of 
booksellers. Printing is almost at a stand, 
Works in the press are finished; but no new 
enterprise of moment is embarked in, and no. 
thing is published save on two subjects—poli. 
tics and religion; both equally to be avoided; 
as on those questions no one thinkshis neighbour 
a good man and true who differs from him, 
Shoals of publications have appeared on the 
project of the law for creating entails in favour 
of the eldest son. 

The other grand object of discussion is the 
Jesuits. For twopence halfpenny you may 
have Bossuet’s declaration of the French clergy 
in 1682, the edicts of Henry IV., Louis XV., 
and pope Ganganelli, against the Jesuits, and 
an abridgment of their history by Diderot; 
and for six sous Melanie, or the Nun against 
her Will, a tragedy, by Laharpe, &c. 

We are also employed in keeping the jubilee 
of the holy year 1826, which opens at Paris the 
15th February, and will last six months, ending 
the 15th of August, festival of the Assumption 
of the most holy Virgin. The external exer. 
cises, preaching, processions, and solemn visits 
to the churches, end at Pentecost. His majesty 
Charles X. most devoutly visits four churches 
every other day, and goes shooting on the in- 
tervening ones. 

Your printers, I understand, find fault with 
my pot-hooks. I will mend them. A M. Ber. 
nardet has taken out a patent here for the 
invention and importation of the secret of 
teaching writing in‘eight lessons. 

A M. Clay has published a volume of fugitive 
poetry, which is likely to stick on tue book- 
sellers’ shelves. M. Granet is appointed con- 
servator of the museum, in the room of M. 
Landon, deceased. M.G. is one of the first 
painters of the French school, and has long 
resided at Rome. 

A new Vaudeville has been produced, called 
the Capitalist in spite of Himself; all the point 
turns on a song and a tale of the poet, called 
Mes Rentes et Mon Chateau, which, of course, 
were taken as realities. Poor Vaudeville, to be 
reduced to extremities like this! Rise, De- 
sangiers ! shake off thy lethargy, and resusci- 
tate thy theatre ! 

A grocer advertises, that he has for sale all 
the works, pamphlets, and journals of the Revo- 
lution. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT FOR FEBRUARY, AND 
CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 

THe weather during last month has also, upon 
the whole, been favourable for the operations in 
the garden. The frosty weather in the begin- 
ning of the month, although injurious to some 
of the more tender sorts of culinary vegetables, 
was nevertheless very fit for the wheeling 
of manure to ground intended to be sown or 
planted during the month of March: dry 
weather should always be chosen for such work. 
Brocoli seems to have suffered materially from 
the severity of the winter ; all that has hitherto 
appeared in Covent Garden market is more or 
less injured in the stems, and continues to sell 
at a high price. French beans and cucumbers 
have come to market: the price of the latter, 
considering the labour and expense requisite 
to produce them, is moderate. ; 
The operations of this month are the sowing 





per to deposit if?” 


of turnips and carrots, on warm borders, about 
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the beginning of the month, and every fort- 
night during it. Those sown in February may 
do very well some seasons ; but no gardener 
should wholly rely upon such for an early crop. 
Full sowings of peas and beans should be got 
jntotheground. The seeds of brocoli, cabbage, 
and the numerous variety of greens destined 
for the supply of next winter, should be sown 
towards the end of the month. Onions, celery, 
spinach, and indeed the seeds of all culinary 
vegetables, with the exception of beet, may be 
sown. The pruning and nailing of wall-trees, 
if not done last month, should be finished 
early in this. Plantations of strawberries may 
be made during this month: of this delightful 
fruit we have lately seen advertised in the 
newspapers a particularly fine variety, known 
by the name of Bishop’s orange. The seeds of 
all sorts of hardy annual flowers should be 
sown; the tender kinds may be raised in hot- 
houses, or in frames, and afterwards trans- 
planted out. This is the proper time for 


grafting of apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY, 
AND CALENDAR FOR MARCH. 
TuE weather, upon the whole, has been favour- 
able (particularly in the midland and southern 
counties) to vegetation and the operations of 
thefarmer. The young wheat begins to assume 
agreen and healthful appearance, and the effects 
of last month’s frosts are no longer percepti- 
ble. The reports from Kent, Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, and Oxfordshire, are of the most favour- 
able nature. In several counties the drilling of 
peas, beans, barley, and oats, are in a state of 
forwardness not common at this season of the 
year. In some situations, turnips and vetches 
have suffered considerably from the severity of 
last month’s frost.. Of the former, the Swedes 
and Red-rounds have comparatively escaped 
uninjured. The early spring, however, will in 
a great measure compensate for the deficiency 
of the turnip crop, by affording a supply of 
young grass for the flocks of sheep and lambs. 
The operations of March are the sowing of 
all sorts of corn, with the exception of summer 
wheat. Potatoes may be planted in dry soils 
from the beginning to the end of the month ; 
and if the weather be favourable, the ground 
should be got in readiness for the sowing of 
Swedish turnips, cafrots, and field beet, early 
in April, 


VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY. 


We understand that Captain King, who not 
long since returned from a Survey of the coasts 
of New Holland, &c. is about to sail on another 
expedition, which is calculated to last five years. 
His first operations will be to proceed along the 
South American coast, from the Rio de la 
Plata to Cape Horn, and to endeavour to open 
an intercourse with the natives of this vast pe- 
ninsula, of whom so little is known. Captain 
Weddell’s recent voyages in the Antarctic, and 
intercourse with the people of Tierra del Fuego, 
seems to have awakened the attention of our 
naval government to the profound ignorance in 
which we are steeped with regard to the south- 
ern hemisphere, and prompted it to order this 
laudable undertaking, which we doubt not is 
only part of an extensive system of inquiry to 

carried on in the same quarter,—every 
year becoming more and more important. 
Captain Lord Byron’s voyage we take to be 
connected with the same object;* and we 


* Since writing this, the Blonde frigate has arrived at 
th with his lordship from the Sandwich Islands, 





should be glad to see the seaman-like intelli- 
gence and experience of the enterprising Capt. 
Weddell again employed in the same service. 
It is strange, that while so much of effort has 
been directed towards the North Pole, hardly 
any investigation has been directed towards the 
South, since the time of Cook. Yet, as far as 
regards the latter regions, the science of geo- 
graphy is miserably deficient; and there is 
another great inducement for a commercial 
country to explore them, viz. the abundance of 
animal furs, oils, and other articles of trade 
which they furnish. 

Returning to Capt. King’s late survey, we 
are informed that he has found the eastern and 
northern shores of New Holland to be extremely 
desert, and the inhabitants in the most savage 
state. He failed to discover any great river 
flowing into the sea, as it was supposed might 
be the case; and only one great inlet was left 
unexplored, where it was possible such a river 
might exist. All hopes, therefore, of this coast 
being aught but barren and inhospitable, seem 
to have vanished. An account of the voyage 
is preparing for publication. 





AFRICA, 
THE newspapers mention later accounts relative 
to our African travellers than those specified in 
our last Gazette. On the 25th of November 
Mr. Dickson was at Whydah, proceeding to- 
wards Dahomey, in company with a Portuguese 
who had lived at that court for many years. 
Captains Clapperton and Pearce, and Mr. Mor- 
rison, were at Galto, where poor Belzoni died.* 
Thence they purposed guing to a place called 
Ohio, where they expected an escort from the 
king Bello to convey them to his capital Saccatvo. 





MERIDIANS. 
THE suggestion of M. de la Place on this sub- 
ject is well worthy of attention. “ It is very 
desirable,” he observes, ‘* that all the nations 
of Europe, instead of referring their calcula- 
tions of longitude to the meridian of their prin- 
cipal observatory, should have some common 
meridian, which nature seems to have pointed 
out for that purpose. That agreement would 
introduce into the geography of the world the 
same uniformity that exists in its almanacks 
and in its arithmetic; a uniformity which, 
extending to the numerous objects of their 
mutual relations, forms various countries into 
an immense family.”” M. de la Place recom- 
mends the Peak of Teneriffe, or Mont Blanc, 
as the point through which this common meri- 
dian should pass. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Oxrorp, March 11.—On Thursday last the 


following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity (by aceumulation).— 
Rev. R. Williams, Christ Church. 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev. W. Evans, Fellow of Jesus 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. Darby, St. Mary Hall, Grand 
Compounder; Rev. W. Airey, Taberdar of Queen’s Col- 
lege; T. H. S. B. Estcourt, Oriel College; Rev. T. B. 
Sharnock, University College. 

Bachelor of Arts.—H. H. Dodgson, Student of Christ 
Church. 





tory, with surveys, drawings, &c. of several groups of 
islands in the Pacific. Mr. M‘Rae, the collector for the 
Horticultural Society, returned in the Blonde with twelve 
chests of rare plants and seeds. On their passage they 
fell in with a New-Brunswick vessel, water-logged, in 
which, horrible to relate, only eight souls (six men and 
two women) remained out of nineteen, the majority hav- 
ing been consumed as food by their starving survivors. 
The widow of this enterprising traveller is siill in- 
volved in deep distress; the Subscription for her relief 
having fallen considerably short of an adequate sum. We 
trust that this notice of the fact may attract the attention 





aid has brought home @ great collection of natural his- 


of the humane, and lead to further aid being given to this 
meritorious and interesting individual, Ls G, 
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Lord Byron, Dr. Maltby, and the Hellespont, 


Hap the record of Homer, the romantic story 
of Hero and Leander, the verses of Museus, 
and ‘the bridge of Xerxes, been insufficient to 
give immortal celebrity to the Hellespont and 
its towers of Sestos and Abydos, the lines of 
Lord Byron, and his manly feat of swimming 
across the frith, would have created for it asso- 
ciations in the mind of every lover of English 
poetry and poets, which would ever make it, 
and all that regards it, an interesting and 
agreeable subject. Iam not, therefore, afraid 
of wearying the readers of the Literary Gazette 
by a short article, on a note of a most distin- 
guished and accomplished living scholar, on the 
proper interpretation of Homer’s much discussed 
epithet xaarvs, applied to the Hellespont. But 
first let us re-peruse the note of Lord Byron 
on the third stanza of the second canto of the 
Bride of Abydos, in which he commemorates 
his apparently experimental proof that the 
common meaning of the epithet of the great 
epic bard would be inappropriate. 

“ The wrangling about this epithet, ‘ the 
broad Hellespont,’ or the ‘boundless Helles. 
pont,’ whether it means one or the other, or 
what it means at all, has been beyond all possi- 
bility of detail. I have even heard it disputed 
on the spot; and, not foreseeing a speedy con- 
clusion to the controversy, amused myself with 
swimming across it in the mean time, and 
probably may again before the point is settled. 
Indeed, the question as to the truth of ‘ the 
tale of Troy divine’ still continues, most of it 
resting upon the Talismanic word easewy. 
Probably Homer had the same notion of dis- 
tance that a coquet has of time, and when he 
talks of boundless, means half a mile; as the 
latter, by a like figure, when she says eternal 
attachment, simply specifies three weeks.” 

Here his lordship is content with hinting his 
dissatisfaction, but attempts no remedy. 

Dr. Maltby, in his valuable edition of Morell’s 
Lexicon Greco-Prosodiacum, under the word 
‘EAanewovres, has the following note on the 
weaker epithet waarus :— 

“ Recté hoc fretum ertuvwarev vocat Dionysius. 
Unde igitur waaru; ‘EAAncaevros Homeri? Ut 
opinor, vetus istius adjectivi usus nodum solvet. 
Hesychio, waary est aawveev. Et hac significa- 
tione vocem adhibuit Herodotus, ii. 108. odo, 
bxws TS amie 6 Woramos, Cruulovets LoaTwY, TAarU. 
TEQAITE EX CLUYTO TOS ToMaol, tx Posurwy wosmpsvor, 
Quid quod Xerxes, apud eundem Herodotum, 
Hellespontum appellat dayugov werauor, quod 
recté vertitur, ‘INGRAT SALSUGINIS flu. 
vium 2’ vii. 35. Ergo ex epithetis cov, ‘Eaay- 
exovres, posthac deleas svgus, et wraerug illud, 
veterum more, sa/sus, interpretere.” 

Were this remedy of the critic admitted in 
the case of xaarus and svgus, what interpretation 
would he give to aztupwy, (‘EAancarovros amrtieuy, 
Il. 2. 545.) which has been adverted to by the 
noble poet? It is, however, most singular that 
the authority of Hesychius, which Dr. Maltby 
adduces in support of his interpretation, is 
decidedly against it. Hesychius does indeed 
interpret waary, cawveov, but, beyond all doubt 
with reference to Homer’s phrase, he adds, 
immediately afterwards: TAaruy ‘EAAnewovrey, 
ro xara ony Teoma wtoos Tov “EAAnerovroy, atro rou 
hou ro mteos Tominws Asyor. The part of the 
sea, then, according to Hesychius, is not what 
his lordship and Leander crossed, but that 
part opposite Troy, where it opens and widens 
into the AZgean. Still, I am willing to admit- 
that the interpretation of the learned and ac. 
complished critic may be correct; but I must 





deny that it is supported by the authority of 
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as well as in size and arrangement. 




























































































pediment, probably a lararium. 
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on the walls of the courts. 
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They are as fol- 


entrance, is the picture of a mythological mar- 
riage. A bearded man, sitting, with a sceptre, 
takes hold, with his right hand, of the right 
arm of a half-yeiled woman, with a richly 
embroidered dress, diadem, and bracelets; both 
of them have on the fourth finger of the left 
hand the bridal ring. The motion of the wo- 
man is as timid, as the expression of her won- 
derfully fine head is ardent and spirited ; this 
and the winged female who appears behind 
her as guide, and who might be supposed to be 
Victoria, in allusion to the re-marriage after 
the Trojan war, perhaps occasioned the first 
denomination of this picture ‘ Menelaus and 
Helen,” which is at least more happy than the 
recent one of Peleus and Thetis. The back 
ground, a pillar erected between trees, adorned 
at the top with’ (apparently) three lions, and 
bout which are flute’, cymbals, and a tym- 
#panum, might indicate the scene to be in 
Asia, but this interpretation -for Menelaus is 
rather constrained, and the costume of the 
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* See our No. 415, lst January, 1625, for an interestin 
on this subject. ie ' 
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the ancient lexicographer whom he has adduced. 
It is unnecessary to add, that if Hesychius 
rightly explain raarus ‘“EAAncaworros, axugey will 
easily appear warrantable in its usual accepta- 


AEE, 


With an outline of the Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


TuovcH we have, from time to time, men- 
tioned the interesting antiquities which have 
been disburied at Pompeii by the late invi- 
gorated spirit of investigation among the ruins 
of that remarkable place, we trust that a whole 
view of the most recent discoveries will be ac- 

table to the generality of readers, and, to 
bring the matter fully and fairly under notice, 
have translated the following statement of oc- 


The love of the ancients for theatrical re- 
presentations has caused the most ornamented 
house of Pompeii to be called that of a tragic 

the most ornamented, for the 
ouse of Sallust cannot be com- 
pared with it for elegant decoration and the 
beauty of the pictures. That of Pansa, per- 
haps, comes nearest to it in tasteful ornament, 


The house of the poet, or, as it would be 
more properly called from its most beautiful 
ornament, the house of Iphigenia, has two 
courts, on the sides of which are rooms in good 
preservation; a spacious entrance leads into 
the first, and a broad passage into the second. 
In the entrance is the mosaic of the house- 
dog, with the inscription Cave canem: this 
mosaic is composed of black and white stones ; 
the chain is grey, and the collar red. The 
first court is an impluvium of the usual kind ; 
the second encloses a broad, low, and square hol- 
low; at the further corner of which, to. the 
left, stands a little chapel with a niche and 
The passage 
from the first to the second court is adorned 
with a beautiful mosaic in the middle of the 
floor, representing, in a composition in colours 
and abounding in figures, comic actors attiring 
All the rooms are ornamented 
with paintings; most of them with numerous 
figures, but the finest are the large pictures 


On the transverse wall, to the right of the 


tion. 


and mutilated. 


is a dove. 


cution, but, unhappily, already much injured 
from want of all protection against the air 
and weather. Among the numerous figures, 
Achilles, sitting in the middle, is distinguished. 
He is girded with a sword-belt, and holds a 
spear in his left hand. With a strong ex- 
pression in his countenance, he is looking for- 
ward, and‘ his outstretched right hand shews 
how deeply he feels the injustice done him, 
which is indicated partly by the herald at his 
left hand, a youth with a Mercury’s hat with- 
out a brim and probably without wings, hold- 
ing a caduceus in his right hand, partly by 
the group of the departing Briseis, on the 
right hand of the picture. Patroclus, who is 
looking towards Achilles, once more shews him 
Briseis, whom he holds by his right hand; she 
stands, at a moderate distance, opposite to 
Achilles, in a long robe, holding with her right 
hand the veil falling from her head, which is 
bowed down, timid, and bashful, but turned to 
the hero from whom she is to separate, as 
reluctant to depart. The fourth finger of her 
left hand, and that of Achilles, bear each a 
signet ring. Whoever should conjecture from 
this that they were portraits, has never looked 
at these heads, which are certainly not to be 
found in ordinary life. They are bridal rings, 
or perhaps only ornaments, like that of a 
beautiful Minerva among the bronzes in the 
Museum. In the back ground are four war- 
riors, with spears and large round shields, 
which cover the greater part of the figures. A 
bearded man, in a chlena, in the left corner, 
near the herald Talthybius, may be old Phe- 
nix. On the left of Achilles is a youthful 
companion, who stands behind him listening, 
with his right hand on his chin. 

The second room on the left is rich in 
paintings, the execution of which has less 
merit. In the centre of the walls, which are 
adorned with arabesques, we observed on the 
right a Mercury much faded, who embraces a 
female, perhaps Herse, and bends over her; in 
the middle, Phryxus, with a nimbus, leaping 
on the ram; behind him, Helle. On the /eft, 
Europa on the bull. It is greatly to be la- 
mented that the ornaments on the upper part 
of the wall are very much damaged; and those 
on the right side entirely lost, since the re- 
maining part has happily preserved one of the 
most remarkable friezes of antiquity, on the 
middle and left sides. With a light but able 
pencil, a composition, perhaps celebrated in 
antiquity, is here repeated. Battles of the 
Amazons are represented, interrupted in the 
middle of the narrower left side by a Cupid 
with fruit, and on the broader side, opposite to 
the entrance, by the group of a Goddess and a 





man, the back of whose head is covered with a 
red cloak, is extraordinary for a Greek. We 
should not be disinclined to think it the mar- 
riage of Saturn and Rhea, were there not, 
under the seat, three youths sitting conversing 
together and listening, who have not been ex- 
plained in any of the attempts hitherto made 
to interpret the meaning of this representa- 
This painting has already suffered much, 
though only recently discovered, but the lustre 
of its original beauty cannot be so soon effaced. 

A handsome figure on the transverse wall to 
the left of the entrance, is likewise much faded 
It’ is a sitting Venus, in a 
singular attitude: her right hand rests upon 
her head ; her left, holding what is perhaps a 
sprig of myrtle, crosses the breast. Near her 


On the side wall to the right is the picture of 
Briseis, incomparable in composition and exe- 
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tened with a girdle and short: sleeves, stands 
to the left, leaning against a pilaster; she 
wears a diadem, and bears in her right hand q 
branch, which rests on the upper part of the 
left arm. The Cupid stands on a round base 
on her left hand, and holds in both hands a 
circular sky-blue disk with a double border, 
which has been fancied to be a terrestrial 
globe, but is more probably a mirror. The 
signification of the goddess is more obscure; 
some have taken her. for a Fortuna, perhaps 
from the disk held by the Cupid ; and it might 
be added, that the two divinities are some. 
times found united ; but her only attribute, the 
branch, does not in any manner belong to 
Fortuna, and we have, therefore, but the 
choice between the ash branch of Nemesis, or 
the myrtle of Venus. 

The different groups in the battle of the 
Amazons are divided by trees. Between these 
and pieces of rock there is, on the middle 
picture, interrupted by the two divinities, an 
Amazon advancing, with a shield and spear, 
towards the detached group of a warrior, who, 
if we may judge by a similar figure on the left 
side, has seized the horse of an Amazon, and; 
mounted upon it, combats the woman who has 
fallen ; a second warrior attacks her from the 
other side. The representation of the fol- 
lowing group occurs, for the first time, in this 
composition: it is that of an Amazon, in a 
sky-blue dress, with a battle-axe and circular 
shield, riding in a car drawn by two horses, 
advancing towards a warrior who seems ex- 
pecting her. After this come the group of 
divinities before described, and then, separated 
by a tree, a mounted Amazon, with the shield 
slung over her back. Then, in another com- 
partment, a fallen warrior ; in the following, a 
car driving back, in which an Amazon, in 
a reddish-purple dress and white turban, is 
drawing her bow against a warrior; there isa 
tree between these two figures, though they 
are evidently connected. An Amazon on a 
falling horse closes this row; the figures and 
groups-on the eft side are less uncommon, but 
the composition is equally good. To the left 
of the Cupid, who soars in the centre, there is 
an Amazon on horseback, combating with a 
warrior, and a warrior who seizes a fallen 
heroine by her hair. To the right, as usual 
between trees, lies a single shield, and farther 
on, its unfortunate owner, and then a warrior, 
from whom she, perhaps, received the fatal 
blow. There is little variety either in the cos- 
tume of the figures or the colouring. The dresses 
of the warriors, as also of the Amazons, are 
mostly dark, with light reddish spots; the 
ground of the whole is whitish, and the place 
on which the figures stand is indicated by 
brown colour. Besides the usual peltz, there 
are also long Amazon shields, hollowed out on 
the narrow lower edge, not unlike the common 
form of greaves. A room on the /eft hand near 
to the mosaic in the entrance, is rich in elegant 
decorations, which authorise a conjecture that 
it was a lady’s apartment. Among the beau- 
tiful arabesques on the walls, we distinguish, 
on each hand, two separated pictures, with the 
symbols of Bacchus and Juno, and Mercury 
and Venus. There is a panther with the 
thyrsus, a peacock and a sceptre, a dove with a 
bow of riband in its bill, near it a ring, and & 
cock with a caduceus. 

Even the external walls of the above-men- 
tioned passage are not destitute of pictorial 
ornaments. Numerous singular architectural 
decorations are distributed on both sides; over 
them is a Scylla. Above this, on the left, isa 





Cupid, A female, in a long yellow tunic fas. 


Victoria with a palm branch, and next her, 
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id with alyre. To the right, the doubtful 
representation of a youth reading, decorated 


with a white fillet, and who is certainly not a 


slave: it is executed by an indifferent artist. | 
He sits on the right hand of two apparently | 
heroic figures, who are seated above him; a) 


half-veiled female, who rests, meditating, on 
her left arm, and, to her left, a half-clothed 
youth, with his arm extended towards the 
reader: there is a sword lying at his feet. 
This composition has induced some persons to 
see in it an allusion to the letter by which 
Iphigenia, in Euripides, receives tidings of the 
fate of Orestes; an explanation well suited to 
other reminiscences on heroic histories con- 
nected with it in the same house, but which 
affords no key to the meaning of the sword at 
the feet of the youth seated next to Iphigenia, 
nor of the half-concealed figures standing in a 
raised situation, as upon a stage. There are, 
on the left, a woman with a metallic frontlet, 
and a grey-headed old man; and on the right, 
a half-veiled woman and a clothed figure with 
a nimbus, whose dress, with a bow and qui- 
ver, might make us take her for Diana, if it 
were clearly made out that it is a female. 
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As at the end of the second court, at the 
remotest part of the house, we observe the 
sanctuary of the patron Divinity, so is the 
most pleasing work of art in this house to be 
found in the same place, which is now kept 
locked, out of regard to the preservation of 
such a treasure. On the back wall, on the 
right hand of the hollowed court, is the won- 
derful picture of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, a 
work which, without surpassing in the merit 
of the execution the admirable paintings of 
Briseis and of the Marriage, shews, together 
with sufficient excellence in the mechanical 
part, such an elevation of sentiment in its 
simple composition, that it will bear a com- 
parison with any other antique masterpiece. 
Agamemnon, the unhappy father, is present, 
but turned aside, who, in the inexpressible 
sufferings which the Gods demand, is fully 
master of himself, standing and treading firm- 
ly, but closely enveloped in his robe. Opposite 
to this genuine antique figure, in the other 
corner, is Calchas, the high priest, who, with 
unfeelirty composure, prepares for the sacrifice ; 
in the middle, two servants holding Iphigenia, 
faint and sinking down, but, even in the pre- 





pe en ER 
sentiment of death, demeaning herself with the 
dignity of a king’s daughter of the heroic ages. 
These five , With an idol of Diana in 
the back ground, and, in the air, the half 
figure of the appeased goddess, and of a female 
attendant who, as a sign of her reconciliation, 
is to place the stag in the room of the maiden 
selected as the victim, sufficed the painter for 
a perfectly complete representation of an event 
which, passing in the midst of the Greek 
army, would have admitted of numerous fi- 
gures. The colouring is lively, but not af- 
fected; the grownd light blue;, most of the 
drapery bright, but not deep, red; the upper 
garment of Calchas and the robe of Iphigenia 
are yellow; the latter with a green border. 
The red under-dress of the priest has green 
sleeves with red cuffs; here and there are some 
green. ribands; the wreath of Calchas is also 
green. The robes of the half figures in the 
air are of a greyish violet; the crown and bow 
of Diana, as well as the whole idol, is gold. 
[To afford our friends an idea of this re- 
markable remains of pictorial antiquity, we 
have obtained an accurate drawing of it, from 
which the engraving subjoined is ably taken. ] 






































To the righ? of the picture of Iphigenia, we 
enter a lofty, spacious, and nearly square room. 
The walls are richly adorned with arabesques, 
below which is a broad border, with sea-dragons 
and dolphins, and with Centaurs combating 
with lions. In the centre of each of the three 
Principal walls is a large picture. 

On the farther wall asleeping Ariadne, lying 
on the ground in the left corner. Before her 
stand two men, one in a white polished helmet, 





holding with his right hand the corner of the 
drapery which covers his right leg. The ex- 
pression of grief in his countenance, which is 
directed towards her, proves him to be Theseus, 
whom his companion, summoning him to obey 
the will of the Gods, takes by the hand, con- 
juring him to depart. Higher up, on the right 
hand, is the ship of the Athenians, who are 
preparing to spread the sails. Above Ariadne, 
in the back ground, we perceive the light-house 


of Naxos, and over it Minerva, with a shield 
and spear in her left hand, and holding her 
right hand over her face, in anxious contemplas 
tion of the scene passing below. On the 
right side wall of this apartment is a fine 
picture, the colouring of which is also good ; but 
it has been much injured by the dampness of 
the room. There are two groups: on the 
right a Venus, which was damaged at the first 





discovery, covering the breast with her left. 
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arm, as if to protect it; before her, leaning on 


her knee, is a Cupid, looking up with a counte- 
nance marked by an expression of seriousness, 
who wounds her with an arrow. Two spears 
rest against the wall in the right corner. On 
the left hand is Adonis, in a green chlamys, 
with two hunting spears ; before him stands 
a female in a long yellow dress, probably Pitho. 

On the left side wall of this apartment is a 
remarkable picture ; a youth, sitting on a cor- 
nered seat, behind which is a yellow pilaster 
and trees: he wears a narrow fillet in his hair, 
and holding two hunting-spears in his left hand, 


looks ‘at a female sitting near him; the lower | la 


part of both figures is draped, the youth in 
green, and the woman in white. Without the 
object which the woman is looking at, we might 
take them for Venus and Adonis: this is a 
basket or nest with three little children ; and 
this circumstance, on account of the similar 
representation of three children in the birth of 
Leda, on a sarcophagus published by Millin, 
has given occasion to take her for Leda, and 
the man, though he is without a beard, for 
Tyndarus. A female clothed in lilac, and a 
man in green, who are listening, belong to this 
very pleasing group: the whole appearance, at 
first sight, reminds us of various representations 
of Cupids at sport ; but these children have no 
wings, and a youth sitting, who, like Apollo, 
holds a bow, with a draped female figure, per- 
haps Diana, who rests her arm on his shoulder, 
induces us to suppose it to be a mythological 
subject. 
On the opposite left side of the court-yard are 
two rooms adorned with elegant paintings. 
Those in the first are particularly tasteful, 
diplaying three principal subjects, surrounded 
with garlands: in the centre is a Narcissus 
seated, with a spear in his left hand,.and near 
him a Cupid looking sideways: on the left is 
Ariadne, likewise sitting, with a transverse 
band across the upper part of her body, and 
holding her left arm near her mouth; before 
her is a Cupid pointing upwards, with his left 
hand, to the departing ship: on the right is a 
Cupid fishing; before him is a half-draped 
female, extending her right arm in the act of 
fishing ; she rests on her left arm. 
The baths opposite to the house, which we 
have frequently had occasion to mention,* have 
now been skilfully restored. We add a few 
words respecting the bronze utensils found in 
the room of the Caryatides, and left where they 
were discovered. They are a large chafing-dish, 
about ten palms in length, and three broad, 
standing against the back wall, and resting on 
four sphinx’s feet, and in the middle of the 
front also upon a cow: this animal alludes to 
the person to whom the room is indebted for 
its splendid decorations. Three bronze benches, 
one on the right hand, and two small ones on 
the left, likewise rest on cows’ feet, and bear 
on their upper surface the inscription of 
M. NIGIDIVS. VACCVLA. P. 8 
Very interesting excavations have also been 
commenced in other places. Immediately be- 
hind the house of Iphigenia, close to a baker’s 
house, is a spacious court, which has caused the 
intricate question of the Fullonica of Pompeii 
to be again brought forward. It was formerly 
imagined that the greatcourt-yard of Eumachiat 
was the Fullonica ; but there is no doubt tha® 
the little court now discovered, which is at 
some distance from the portico of Eumachia, 
presents us with a real apparatus for fulling, 
which is not found in the other. A walled 
trough, exceeding the usual height of a man, 


* Vide Literary Gazette of 1923, p. 747, 





been discovered, which represents an — 
— from this picture, that the mountain was, in an- 
¢c 


intended perhaps to contain the cloths, and near 
it a smaller one, in which they were perhaps 
fulled, are at one end of the trough; and at 
the other, between two pilasters, a small foun- 
tain, with a pipe running all round to carry off 
the water. A painting, which has just been 
discovered near one of those pilasters, leaves no 
doubt of the destination of this house. It con- 
sists of two rows: in the upper one a woman, 
sitting low, gives a cloth to a girl standing be- 
fore her; a piece of cloth is fastened to a pole, 
and a youth, in a short dress, is busy carding 
it. Another youth, wearing a wreath, brings a 
rge cage with the bars wide apart, which 
perhaps (for we cannot pretend to any know- 
ledge on the subject) might serve to warm the 
cloths after they had been sprinkled from the 
pail in the youth’s left hand : on the top of the 
cage is an owl, perhaps an emblem of Mi- 
nerva. The lower space represents prepara- 
tions for the same purpose. In four divisions, 
arounded above, which may probably be niches 
ore four circular pretty deep tubs, the two 
cuter ones smaller than in the middle: two 
hildren stand in them, the one on the left, 
hand taking upa cloth; the boy on the right, 
who is not wholly visible, may be supposed to 
be doing the same. They are occupied in 
treading the cloth with their feet, and for this 
reason, the youth in the second tub, which is 
most likely still full, and who, like the others, 
wears a short dress, stands pretty high in it, 
so that his two arms can rest on the top of the 
two pillars. The figure who stands pretty deep 
in the third tub is that of a short, bald slave, 
who also takes hold of a piece of cloth with 
both hands. 
The court-yard of another building which lies 
to the north of the Forum, beyond the Temple 
of Fortune, is adorned all round with remark- 
ably beautiful single figures. These paintings 
represent on the cross wall, to the right of 
the entrance, Bacchus on a throne, with a 
thyrsus, which terminates in a tuft instead of 
the pine cone, and with the cantharus, and 
near it the tympanum and a panther: to the 
left Ceres on a throne, with a torch and kalathus. 
The side walls shew two youths with arms, one 
trying a spear, and two winged youths with 
women on their backs, one of whom holds a 
cornucopia, and the other a lyre. 
The Neapolitan government has lately paid 
laudable attention to the excavations at Pom- 
peii. The active and intelligent architect, 
Nicolo d’Apuzzo, is appointed director, and a 
house in Pompeii itself is to be fitted up for 
him. It is a pity that it has been resolved to 
leave the incomparable paintings which we 
have described in their present situations. We 
fear that the pleasure of seeing them there will 
be purchased with their destruction.* 
It will be fortunate if the varnish discovered 
by Signor G. Celestino shall be found capable 
of preserving these valuable relics of antiquity 
from the deteriorating effects of the atmosphere. 





STEREOTYPE. 

M. SENEFELDER, of Munich, the inventor of 
lithography, has just conceived a new kind of 
stereotype, the principles of which are as fol- 
ows :—He covers a sheet of common printing- 
paper with a coat of stony earth, half a line in 
thickness, which has imbibed a sufficient quan- 
tity of water. At the end of half an hour, it, 
* Recently, it is mentioned, another fresco painting has 


of Vesuvius, 
k ground. It 





with Cape Misenum and Naples in the 
it times, much higher than it now is; and it also serves 





{ Ibid. pp. $30 and 345, 


sare i a eR ay 
having taken the consistence of a paste, he 
lays it on the types and c composed in 
the usual way, but not inked, and an im. 
pression is produced in the paste. Tie shee 
is then dried, and melted metal being 

over it, the characters are all found in relief on 
a thin plate of metal, and as exactly formed a 
the original types. Proofs from these stereo. 
typed characters differ in no respect from proofs 
from movable characters. M. Senefelder offers 
to disclose the details of this invention to thirty 
subscribers of a 100 florins each. The expense 
of the necessary apparatus for the casting he 
estimates at 100 florins, and that of the paper, 
coated with the stony paste, at six kreutzers 
the sheet. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BERTHA?: A LEGEND. 


Farr Bertha, from the castle’s height, 
Gazed on the vale below, 

Which shone with more than wonted light 
In evening’s crimson glow. 

Between the o’erhanging boughs, like gold, 

The broad and shining waters roll’d, 

And kiss’d the flowers that hung above, 

Like maidens o'er the looks they love. 


A beauty breath’d from bower and lake— 
A fragrance fill’d the air, 

As if the Gods had wish’d to make 
Themselves a dwelling there :— 
When, lo! emerging from the wood 
That fring’d the borders of the flood, 
Tracing the gold-path of the sun, 
A wondrous bark came gliding on. 


Green interwoven stalks of flowers 
Its hull and keel composed,— 

The spoils of spring and summer bowers 
Around the summit closed ;— 

Two swans, whose necks all rosy gleam’d, 

As the red sunset o’er them beam’d, 

The vessel drew, and sweetly sang, 

Till wood and vale with music rang. 


Swell’d Bertha’s bosom quick and high— 
Glow’d Bertha’s cheek like flame, 

As, like a herald from the sky, 
Towards her the vessel came : 

A youth within it sat, too fair 

For aught but denizen of air, 

Whose radiant eyes on her were bent, 

And O how soft the looks they sent ! 


The vessel stopp’d—he leap’d to land 
Within the castle bay, 

And at the waving of his hand 
Went swans and bark away ;— 
With faultering voice and humble air 
The stranger made to her his prayer, 

That he might in her dwelling rest, 
And be, a few short hours, her guest. 


She shook, with mingled joy and fear, 
Before the stranger's voice, 
And seem’d reluctantly to hear 
What would have been her choice ;— 
He came—he stay’d—and ere the star 
Of eve again had fill’d his car, 
The flame of love, from breast to breast, 
Had shot, too strong to be repress’d. 


He woo’d—he won—too bright his eye, 
Too soft his pleading tone, 
For bashful feelings to deny 
Her heart was all his own. 
On roll’d their days in wedded joy, 
Which nothing threaten’d to destroy, 
Save once, when he, in accents grave, 





to indicate that th ma, instead of being separated, 
wat a part of Vesuvius itself . sd 


This warnipg to her questioning gavei== 



















































































































































































































































































JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


« As roses sometimes in the place 
“i none before have smiled, 
ith unexpected beauty grace 
b on of the wild ; 
So love within our hearts has grown, 
The source from which it sprung unknown ; 
But so we feel alike the flame, 
What matters how or whence it came ? 


«“ Ovask me not, dear Bertha, whence 

My course I hither took,— 

Love asks unbounded confidence, 
Distrust he will not brook : 

*Twere hard my journey to retrace 

O’er yon blue water’s trackless space ; 

But ask’st thou why I came ?—to see, 

To love, and be beloved by thee.” 


The lady sigh’d his words to hear, 
And begg’d to be forgiven ; 
And promised faith from doubt as clear 
As that she paid to Heaven : 
Her vows she pledged with many a kiss, 
He ask’d no better seal than this ; 
And peace and joy stoop’d from above 
To bless the union of their love. 


At length the rapid months roll’d round 
The circle of the year, 

And Love still gave his wonted sound, 
But less distinct and clear. 

The cares he once spontaneous shew’d, 

Now from premeditation flow’d ; 

And weariness began to creep 

Upon them, and Faith fell asleep. 


One evening as they careless stray’d 
Together hand in hand, 
They linger’d, as the light decay'd, 
Upon the wave-kiss’d strand. 
Said Bertha—“ Here the bark which bore 
Thee, then a stranger, touch’d the shore, 
And brought thee, never thence to part, 
To Bertha’s towers and Bertha’s heart. 


“ But tell me, cruel ; must for aye 

My soul be in suspense— 

Wilt thou not chase my doubts away 
By having confidence ?— 

Tell me what spot of air, or earth, 

Or heaven, it was that gave thee birth 

O tell me whence thy vessel came— 

Thy land, thy lineage, and thy name !” 

No voice replied—for he was gone, 
Whirl’d sudden from her side— 

A mass of sweeping clouds alone, 
Receding, she descried. 

“ Mistrust’s the death of love”—was all 

She heard, as circled in a thrall 

Of stormy whirlwinds, like the blast, 

Far o’er the ruffied lake, he pass’d. 

And Bertha, from the castle’s height, 
Once more look’d down below, 

As gleam’d the valley, broad and bright, 
In evening’s crimson glow. 

But through the wood now heavily 

The wailing night-wind seem’d to sigh, 

And slow emerging from beneath 

She saw the shadowy form of Death ! 

NaDan. 


POETICAL SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
No. VI.—Journal from the Country. By a 
Man of Fashion. 
** O give me the sweet, shady side of Pall-Mall !” 
Capt. Morris. 
From savage climes, where, once a week, 
By chance one hears a Christian speak— 
Where dear Pall-Mall and all its treasures 
Are scorn’d as mean, outlandish pleasures— 
I scrawl, O Dick! this note, to.say 
That though ennuied from day to day, 





Job-like in mind, I’ve not yet tried 
Escape from Wales by suicide. 

My villa, so I find ’tis call’d, 

By circling cliffs is wholly walled, 

And skirted by a streamlet, which, 
Though somewhat fleeter than Fleet-ditch, 
More clear it may be to the eye, 

Yet wants its town gentility. 

My host and hostess, too, with all 

Their young barbarians, short or tall, 
Like their own climes, are wild and rude, 
And given as much to solitude. 

Talk of Pall-Mall, and they'll reply 
With Snowdon and its summits high ; 
Laud Almack-waltzers, and they'll say 
Their streams more lightly dance away ; 
Praise our town-beards, or what you will, 
They’ll swear their goats* have better still ; 
But yield (in Wales such logic passes) 

To our superior stock of asses. 

Their habits, strangely term’d a blessing, 
Are still more vulgarly distressing ; 

They rise at six to see a sun, 

Red as a rump-steak under-done ; 

Stroll for an hour through moor and bog, 
Imbibing sundry quarts of fog; 

And then, for breakfast and relief, 
Luxuriate on vulgar beef, 

Or wash down ham, tough, salt, and stale, 
With inconceivable Welsh ale. 

At noon they read, or write, or walk, 

Or chatter (can I call it talk ?) 

Of Pope and Spenser, Burns and Cow- 
Per, whom none think of reading now, 
And dine—O Dick ! conceive the shock 
To nerves like mine—at two o'clock. 


Their youth, unlike our West-end fair ones, 
Are all exceeding red and rare ones ; 
Broad as the Thames at London Bridge, 
Rough as their own Plinlimmon ridge, 
With no more charms than Munden’s Scrub, 
Or nerves than Milton’s Beelzebub. 
They take, it seems, as things of course, 
Walks long enough to tire a horse ; 
Murder, at eve, some harmless music, 
Whose hapless fate would sure make you sick ; 
Laugh, till from the tremendous dinning, 
You'd fancy a Tower-gun was grinning ; 
Then sup off horrid ham or chine, 

And go to bed at—half-past nine ! 

Mid such Yahoos, so strange, so rude, 

So link’d to savage solitude, 

I while the weary hours away 

In journalising day by day: 

As yet, you know, ’tis but September, 

And till the close of next December, 

When Fashion reassumes her fair, 

In dear, divine Pall-Mall, I dare 

As soon be seen near Ludgate Hill, 

Or Bond Street, as the Brixton mill. 

Receive then, Dick, this week’s Gazette, 

Or journal of distress, and get 

A pair of garters, send them down 

By some Welsh caravan from town, 

And let them serve well, if you please, 

To hang a gentleman with ease ; 

For soon, from sheer distress of mind, 

I’ll swing from Snowdon to the wind.— 

Enough: now hear my Muse relate 

The boundless horrors of her fate. 
September 1. 

Dragg’d up at six o’clock to see 
A beetroot-looking sun ; at three 
Stuck, with an odious four-prong’d fork, 
Two slices of a leg of pork ; 





© «If ge oae | beard, and black to boot, the fashion must 
te 


lenote, 
Thema dandy’s less a dandy than a Welsh he-goat.” 
Translation of a Greek Kpigram. 





(Mem. my wild host, as I’m a sinner, 
Drank full a pot of beer at dinner ;) 
At six p. M., for love, no} money, 
Play’d the ome of matrimony ; 
But found the illusion, with a sigh, 
As dull as the reality : 
Turn’d into bed at ten,-and there 
Dream’d of Almacks and Berkeley Square. 
September 2. 

Turn’d out to shoot, aim’d at a pig, 
And shot instead my host’s old wig ; 
But by good luck just miss’d his head, 
And eke the proverb—“ lead to lead ;”” 
Climb’d a tough mountain, dark and dull, 
Dubb’d by the natives “* beautiful,” 
And tenanted—’twill make you laugh— 
By three fat bullocks and a calf; 
Heard a sweet summer Zephyr whistle, 
Enchanting music! through a thistle ; 
Saw a squat cow-boy, three feet high, 
Bolting fat bacon—ventured nigh, 
And thought of course on Damon, Phyllis, 
Coy Corydon, and Amaryllis. 
To bed at ten—annoy’d by rats, 
And bit to pieces by the gnats. 

September 3. 

Saw symptoms, with admiring eye, 
Of civilised society,— 
Viz. a young villager, this morning, 
West-end-like, without previous warning, 
Ran into debt, and then, to pay, 
A very Fabius* in delay, 
From dread of bailiffs, ran away. 
My host, in consequence, declares 
In time he’ll quit the world up séairs, 
And, without mercy, lays the lash on 
This promising young sprig of fashion :— 
Unjust abuse! If Almack’s sons, 
Brought up from youth to fleece their duns, 
With all the advantages of station, 
Of prejudice and education— 
If they, at times, for credit sue 
In vain, how much more praise is due 
To him who fleeced a village round 
For months — for months too stood his 

ground ; 
And this unhelp’d by rank or station— 
It surely must be inspiration ! ! 
September 4, 

Breakfast at eight, and form’d at ten 
A party to some stupid glen, 
O’ergrown with woods, unshaved, and dark— 
O how unlike Saint James’s Park ! 
My host, however, calls it grand— 
So take this sample under-hand :— 
Imprimis: half a dozen rills, 
Each fringed with bilious daffodils ; 
A lake or mud-pond, dull and deep ; 
An acre and a half of sheep ; 
A pair of mountains, form'd as grace. 
Fully as Mr. Liston’s face ; 
A filthy grove, an uncouth cave, 
In ancient times Ap- some one’s grave ; 
A torrent, praised in many a sonnet ; 
A drawbridge, with a jackass on it ; 
A pine.tree, proud as Arab cailiph ; 
Six oaks, each ugly as a bailiff ; 
A pensive-looking cow, a horse, 
Savage and starved, (but that’s of course) ; 
An echo, in the cliffs above ; 
A squirrel, squealing in the grove ; 
With music, in some distant dales, 
From three thick-headed nightingales ;— 
All these, with crags as fierce as Platoff, 
And winds which coolly blew my hat off, 
And roared as loud as twenty men,— 
Make up my host’s romantic glen, 





* The name of a very ae Roman general, who 


saved the empire by his delay in fighting Hannibal. 
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September 5. 
Received a note with (to my sorrow) 
An invitation for to-morrow,— 
Viz. tea and cards at six o’clock 
With Parson Jenkins—whata shock ! 
Long rainy eve, to mend the matter, 
Condemn’d to sit at home and flatter 
- My host’s stale household jokes, and eye 
His dull, old canvass ancestry. 
Here rouged, as when alive, with paint, 
Shone his great aunt, some female saint 3 
There his great uncle, a Welsh judge, 
Whose looks owed intellect a grudge, 
And bore, but let the comment pass, 
No slight resemblance to an ass. 
Past six o’clock: read through at tea 
The family genealogic tree, 
Where, centuries back, the sire of madam 
Proved his descent by Fight from Adam : 
Preposterous boast ! his fleshly crust, 
Long since Macadamised to dust, 
Is nothing—no, not e’en a thread, 
A speck—the very worm is dead. 
September 6. 

Past five o’clock : stroll’d in a rage 
Towards the grey old Parsonage. 
Arrived, and found its awkward squad 
Lashing their friends with Scandal’s rod,— 
Viz. : how Miss Sal, the cobbler’s daughter, 
Had red arms, like a ticket-porter ; 
How Mrs. Prim, last night in bed, 
Broke her unhappy husband’s head ; 
Then, weeping, told her friends that life 
Had nothing like a tender wife. 

Such village-politics discuss'd, 

To me, God knows, as dry as dust, 

Silence ensued for half an hour— 

Then, ‘“¢ We shall have a thunder.shower”— 
. “I think we shall’”—“* How’s Mrs. Dart ?”— 

*¢ Well, I believe, sir’”.—** Bless her heart !”"— 

“ John, take the tea-things— Now, Miss Polly 

Will sing a song”—** Oh, ma’am, ’tis folly 

To usk me, I’ve a bad sore throat, 

And really cannot sing a note” — 

‘* You'll play -at cards, then’”—“ As you. 

list” — 

So down they sit to on whist. 

Reach’d home at ten, in horrid plight there, 

Annoy'd by an exceeding nightmare. 

September 7. 
Huzza! huzza! a famous spec, 

My dear old uncle’s broke his neck ! 

So townward I to-morrow hie, 

Heir to his funded property ! 

Huzza, then, Dick ! adieu to grieving, 

I’ve now a fair pretext for leaving. 

On, on to town,—no more shall Wales ~ 

Shroud me in her sepulchral vales. 

To.day’s dear letter bears to me 

My-patent of gentility, 

And bids me crack enjoyment’s kernel, 

Or try at least—so ends my journal. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
Amonce recent deaths in the literary world, we 
observe those of Mr. Pinkerton and Dr. Noeh- 
den. Dr. N. died on Tuesday last, at the 
British Museum, in which establishment he 
held an office not, — the best suited to 
his tastes and pursuits, for he was fond of Bo- 
tany and: Natural gag and was appointed a 
keeper of Antiquities. Dr. Noehden, in con- 
junction with Dr. Stoddart, translated Don 
Carlos, a drama, from the German of Schiller ; 
he also, during the last twenty-five years, pub- 
lished a number of works on the German lan- 
guage, grammars, dictionaries, &c., and several 
on feréening, improving fruit-trees, &c. 
rT. 


author, and well known by a multitude of|not have their music in common. In this wor} 
works spread over a space little short of half| we admire the march, or rather marches, for it 
a century. He was a native of Edinburgh ; | contains two themes, rather more than the in, 
and began his literary career by publishing} troduction. The way in which Mr. M 

His larger pro-| has treated ‘the principal subjects, is at onc 
ductions are the Modern Geography, History | masterly and original. There is no superfinj 
of Scotland, Collection of Voyages, Essay on} of passages not subservient to the theme, 
Medals and Medallic History, &c. &c. 


* Rhimes,” in the year 1781. 
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either the treble or the bass keep the latter in 





Monsieur Bellon. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NUMBER of new works have issued from 
the music presses within the last fortnight ; 
favourable signs, we hope, of an improvement 
of affairs generally, as it certainly is of the 
advance of the fashionable season. 
larger works of merit are so numerous, that we 
must confine ourselves to the selection of a few. |... performed, and Signor Pellegrini played 
1. Grand Military Divertimento for the Piano- . 

forte, by F. Ries. J. Willis, St. James’s 


Even the 


Mr, Ries, who retired from this country 
ago to his native city of Bonn 
on the Rhine, has, we believe, composed nearly 
150 different works; and, as he has hardly of her voice, and the simplicity and grace of 
passed the meridian of life, there is no reason 

to fancy that he should not write 150 more. 
Nor have we the least objection to his doing 
so, if he will take care to'be as agreeable and 
pleasing as he is in the work before us. What- 
ever the cause, whether the delights of retire-| we may judge from the periodical criticisms, 
ment,‘or the picturesque scenery of his native 

land, or the magic of its well-known grape, it 
is impossible to say, but the fact certainly is, 
that in his newest Rhenish compositions, he 
breathes a different spirit from any perceptible 
in his last London productions. 
mento in question is dedicated to the Duke of 
York, and contains, quasi its principal sub. 
stance, his Royal Highness’s celebrated march, 
treated as a rondo. It is preceded by an intro- 
duction, likewise in the martial st 
ing above four pages ; and the who 
with a rondo 4 la Tedesca, which might have 
beeri spared without any detriment to the 
remainder of the work. The middle move- 
ment is urquestionably the best for brilliancy 
of passages, for learned modulations, and for 
fine keeping throughout. 


he diverti- 








Pinkerton was a still more voluminous 


the constant remembrance of the hearer. Upon 
the whole, the work is an excellent companion 


T:E second Philharmonic Concert, which we |'? that of Ries. 
attended on Monday last, was of such a de-|/3 pj norti tin Diniee tutte oid 
scription, that the less we say of it, the first ( ot iby ty T fig tg - 
act particularly, the better it will be for the 
What could induce them to come 
forward with such an inferior, and thoroughly | gy ctj a and A ; 
uninteresting production as the concertante for |< Hook che Wnt ainte, with Dr. Cooke's gx, 
clarinet, horn, and bassoon, by Crussell ? ‘ ‘3 th 
is impossible to fancy any performance to be|s ear, 4 Snake, and is throughout cimpyal 
more poor than Winter's “ Ti veggo,” from | style, as may be judged even from the three frst 
“ Tl Ratto di Proserpina,” sung by Miss See te : 
Goodall and Madame Cornega ; and the other pages. As 8 composition it is easy and simple, 
vocal pieces went off as badly throughout. The 
two symphonies of Haydn and Beethoven were 
played well, but not so the overture to Ana-|5 p; p; : : . 
creon, in which the horns made sad blunders. |” Pag oy pone Ao a — 
In the second and better act, there was a violin | p ore pen ‘are by Rossini 0 ener po great 
> M 4 ] 
concerto, played — cae wie style, by a favourites ; but it is only just to mention, that 
cution, and also a Pit Pre but pons the farmer hes been Sosrewed by Beutel, 
> ° + 9, 
exceedingly difficult to name any violinist supe- shnent without 0 Gat, Damn Sayers See 
rior to Mons. Bellon in bowing. 





and Co. 
Tuts excellent little piece consists of an intro. 
It ‘¢ Hark, the lark at heaven’s gate sings,” sery. 


in Mr. Rawlings’s usual unaffected, pleasing 





4. Zitti, Zitti, for the Piano-forte, with Flute. 
By C. Pleyel. Cocks and Co. 


tion. Of both airs Mr. Camille Pleyel has 
made easy and very pleasing rondos. His style 
is somewhat like that of Mr. Rawlings, so that 
his productions are more admired by the ama- 
teur who desires pleasure, than by the professor 
who seeks information. 





DRAMA. 
KING'S THEATRE. 


On Saturday and Tuesday the Barber of Sepille 


the part of Figaro. His organ is very beauti- 
ful, but somewhat weakened Barony still it 
was listened to with great gratification, and we 
must consider Mr. P. as a valuable accession to 
the strength of the Opera. Caradori was the 
Rosina, and sang delightfully : the sweetness 


her style, added to amiable manners, render 
her deservedly a public favourite, whose appear- 
ance never fails to please. 

Mose in Egitto is the next piece in rotation. 
It has recently been produced in Paris ; but, if 


with no very striking effect. 

It ig now said that the management must 
agree to. Madame Pasta’s terms, in erder to 
bring over that attraction to the theatre, It 
is quite ludicrous to hear of the negotiations 
and treaties in these operatic affairs: Mr. 
Canning’s political discussions with kingdoms 
are nothing in comparison with their intricacy, 
pretensions, abatements, terms, and conditions. 
Thus Madame Pasta insists on haying 2,300/. 


e, occupy-| for singing a few weeks at the end of this sea- 
le concludes 


son: she must have 1,000/. down in Paris 
before she stirs; and the remaining 1,300/. 
lodged with Messrs. Drummonds or Coutts ; and 
this large sum ‘the purveyers for fashionable 
amusement have to disburse, or perhaps have 
an Opera as destitute of first-rate musical as it 
is of dancing charms to invite the multitude. 

- To us it appears that such terms as this lady 


2. Fantasia and Rondo Brillant on the German | insists upon are monstrous— they amount, 
Grenadier’s March. By J. Moscheles. Cle-| with her benefit, guaranteed at 1000/., to 280/. 


a night!!! Then she is to have the sole choice 


Britisn and German grenadiers have been | and control of the pieces in which she sings,— 
known ere this to march side by side; and there- | excluding, of course, all rival talent of which 
fore we are aware of no reason why we should| she may be jealous, and supporting -all alone. 
































































































































JOURNAL OF THE BELLES -LETTRES. 


sad business ; ‘but what is to be done ? 


age after Easter pro- 


The demand for boxes, &c. 
mises a golden harvest. 





DRURY-LANE. 
Ow Thursday evening the melo-dramatic opera 
of Benyowski was produced ; but at so latea 
time that we must defer our critique. 





— 


VARIETIES. 

Bergen.—A museum of national antiquities, 
and a cabinet of natural history, are about to 
be established at Bergen. They will be formed 
on the model of other establishments of a simi- 
lar nature in the various countries of Europe ; 
and will no doubt prove very interesting, not 
only to the Norwegians, but to the learned and 
scientific of all nations. 

Surgery.—In the scientific part of the first 
number of a medical journal published at Delft, 
called “* Geneeskundige Bydragen,” it is said 
that M. Van Haan, a surgeon at Rotterdam, 
lately effected the ligature of the iliac artery in 
the pelvis, in a ease of aneurism ; and that the 
operation succeeded so well, that the’ patient 
completely recovered in the course of a few 
a We have heard that Sir Astley Cooper 
performed the same operation several years 
ago: Mr. Wardrope, we know, succeeded in 
taking up the carrotoid artery in a lady of 
seventy years of age. 

The account which we extracted from the 
Life of Alexander, in a recent review of that 
publication, has, we learn, excited a strong sen- 
sation in Petersburgh, where it is held by high 
authority to be so correct in the minute par- 
ticulars, as to prove that it emanated from one 
of the principal actors in the tragedy. 

Mr. Goldie, editor of the Paisley Advertiser 
newspaper, died very suddenly at that town 
about a fortnight ago, in consequence of the 
rupture of a blood-vessel. He was only in his 
twenth-eighth year; and about four years 
since published a volume of poetry, of consider- 
able merit. He was also editor of a neat col- 
lection in two volumes, entitled ‘* The Spirit 
of British Song.” 
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Xanthus—making Leo combat in a lake. Priam, or 

the camp of Achilles, an admirable moral, a model of 

pathos—to imitate it if possible. Honour the funeral 
of Tullus or Tatius by Games, as in Book XXIII. 

Tue Tuepaip. R the enumeration of the Greek 

y. The mother who will follow her son to the 

war. All Book IV. 


The combat of Capaneus and the | | 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected. with Literature and the Arts. 
British Institution, Pall Mali. 
HE GALLERY for the EXHIBITION 


and SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH ARTISTS, 
ludii of “Christ Crowned with 





pupil of Pollux. The combat of Hipy The 
description of Parthenope, her beauty, » naiveté, 
and death. The Episode of Hiplea and Dimas. 

Tue ARravucaANa. Canto I. The manners of the savages 
—to give to the Marsi. VI. Beautiful—defeat to imi- 
tate. X. The games—to imitate. XI. ‘The horse or 
the falcon which waited the signal—beautiful com- 
parison. XIII. The episode of Lautaire and Guacolde 
asleep. XIV. The warrior who threw away his hand 
cut off, and fought with the other. XV. Single combat 
of André and De Rengo—to imitate for Numa and Leo. 

‘. The episode of Segnalde, who seeks her husband's 
body. XXI. The review—to imitate for the Marsi. 

The episode of the sea monster. XXIII. Beautiful 

scene of magic. XXV. Two enemies who fly to each 

others’ aid—very noble. XXIX. Fine combat of Zum- 
pel and Rengo—to imitate. 

Tue Aineip. Book IY. The ardent love of Dido—to 
imitate for Hersilia. V. The games. VII. Ausonia 
taking arms—the names of the nations, &c. IX. The 
discourse of Numanus—to give to the Chief of the 
Marsi. 

Sitivs Irauicus. Canto I. The portrait of Hannibal, 
superb—to imitate for Romulus. II. The episode of 
Astryte, killed for Theron—good for Hersilia. III. The 
passage of the Alps, superb—to imitate in the 5th book 
of Numa. IV. Preparations for war at Rome, fine 
morsel—to emulate for the 24 book. VIII. The enu- 
meration of the army of Varro, the names of the na- 
tions. IX. The beginning of the battle of Canna. 

Ovip. Apollo, shepherd—Philemon and Baucis. 

TELEMACHUs. Old Eumeus—description of Beetica. 

Tue Georeics. The last two cantos. 

Tae DEATH oF ABEL. His obsequies. 

DAruNIs AND CHLOE. The marriage of Daphnis, 

ParapisE Lost. The picture of Adam and Eve. 

Tue Moras or PyTHAGORAS. 

—- Open the book at random, to find grand 
ideas. 

JERUSALEM DELIVERE®. Re-peruse often thisadmirable 
poem. 

ORLANDO Furtioso. Model of imagination and grace— 
every thing in it is remarkable. 

Josgpu. (By Bitaubé-) A charming work. 

THE HeNRIADE. Superb. Canto 1X. 

This enumeration of books, which Florian felt necessary 
to enable him to compose his admirable work, will, we 
hope, serve as a useful hint to many of our own authors, 
whose negligence and indolence stand greatly in need of it. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Gibbon’s History of the Roman Empire, by T. Bowd- 
ler, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo. 3/. 3s. bds.—De Foix, by Anna 
Eliza Bray (late Mrs. Charles Stothard), 3 vols. post 
8vo. ll. 7s. bds»—Hall’s Obstinacy, a Tale, 12mo. 6s. 
bds.—Campbell’s Birth of Bruce, 12mo. 8s: bds.— 
Cole on the Prophecies, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds.—Shaks- 
peare’s Romances, 2 vols. 12mo, 16s. bds,— Heroine 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Sir W. Scott’s Life of Dryden is among the last trans- 
lations into French. Moore’s Life of Sheridan is an- 
nounced. 

A complete edition of Chateaubriand’s Works, in 25 
vols., including much new matter, is talked of in Paris. 
It is said that the publishers have paid above a thousand 
pounds for each volume. i 

Historical Document.—A manuscript has, it is stated, 
been recently found in the castle of Péguet, Canton de 
Vaud, which contains a particular and consequently in- 
teresting account of the wars between the Swiss and 
Savoyards, and the campaigns of Henry IV. of Savoy. 

The Fine Arts-—A German account of the works of the 
brothers Van Eyck has been translated by M. de Bast, 
the of the Society of Fine Arts at Ghent, and 
published, with notes. It relates 
master-piece (from the Apocal in the cathedral 
church of St. Bavon in Ghent, veral years ago parts 
of this great work were surreptitiously carried off. me 
of the pannels were sold, in the first instance, for 6,000 
francs, then for 100,000, and eventually to the king of 
Prussia for 410,900. 

LITERARY INDUSTRY.—FLORIAN. 

This delightful author is well known to our young 
readers, who have with pleasure his Galatea, his 
Estella, and Gonsalvo de Cordova, and, above all, his 
Numa Pompilius; the latter work is generally considered 
merely a brilliant effort of a a on, and we 
are very sure, therefore, the public never supposed that 
he had read hundreds of volumes expressly to com) it. 

Amongst his papers, however, was the following, as 
memoranda. for its composition :—~ 


Works necessary 
Pivutarcu, Read the Histo 
gugie, Solon, Coriolanus, 
us. 


principally to their 


Numa. 
of Romulus, Numa, Ly- 
oleon, and Paulus Emi- 


Tue Intap. The enumeration of the Army of Agamem- 
non—to make that of the Marsi, the Romans, &c. Imi- 
tate the parting of Hector and Andromache. Imitate 
the nocturnal adventures of Ulysses and Diomedes.— 

wounded speaking to Paris—give a similar 
speech to Leo. imitate the combat of Achilles and 


of the Peninsula, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, bds.—Milligan’s Celsi 
Medicinz, 8vo. 16s. bds-—Taylor’s Parlour Commenta- 
Tries, 12mo. 5s. half bound.—The Last of the Mohicans, 3 
vols. 12mo. li. 1s. bds.—Jones’s Greek Grammar, new 
edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. —Grafenstein, a Poem, 8vo. 
12s. bds.—Reid on Clock and Watch Making, royal 8vo. 
ll. 11s. 6d. bds.—Chambers’ Rhymes of Scotland, royal 
18mo. 6s. bds.—An Essay on Mind, and other Poems, 
12mo. 5s. bds.—Aspinall’s Sermons, Vol. III. 8vo. 8s. bds. 
—The Bishop of Bristol on the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Second and Third Centuries, 8vo. 12s. 6d. bds.—Stone- 
street’s Antiotites Religionis, 8vo. 6s. bds.—Molesworth’s 
Answer to Davison on Primitive Sacrifice, 8vo. 7s. bds.— 
East India Register for 1826, 10s. sewed.—Hooke’s Chart 
of Proceedings in King’s Bench and Common Pleas, 5s. on 
a sheet.—Eagle and Younge’s Tithe Cases, 4 vols. royal 
8vo. 51. 12s. bds. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
March. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday -- 9 | From 37. to 6 30.00 to. 33.16 
Friday ---- 10 38. 30.20 80.27 
Saturday -- 11 39. 30.26 
Sunday---- 12 28.5 30.36 
Monday -- 13 31. 30.22 
Tuesday -- 14 33. — 29.20 
Wednesday 15 36. stationary 
Wind variable, E. and N.E. Except the 
14th, generally clear, and unus Rain fallen, 


2 of an inch. 
CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


revailing. 
ly warm. 
Edmonton. 


Latitude. ----- 51° 37’ 32” N. 
Longitude--.- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


aa lines are too irregular; the subject, per se, too 
horrid. 
We will answer our Correspondents next Saturday. 
The length of the account of the discoveries at Pom- 
ii has obliged us to postpone the notice of many pub- 
ications in the Fine Arts, Exhibitions, &c. t 








ire 
Thorns,” by WILEIAM HILTON, R.A. purchased by the 
Directors, is Open Daily, from Ten in the Morning, until Fivein 
the Evening. 


Admicsi 


1s,—Catal le. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








s day, in Svo. price 


This day 15a. 
\ JINDICIZ ECCLESL#Z ANGLICAN. 
Letters to Charles Butler, Esq. comprising Essays on the 
Romish Religion, amd vindicating the Book of the Church, 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Also, a new Edition of 
The Book of the Church, by Robert Southey. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


Prin 





ANTED, at MIDSUMMER NEXT, a 
GENTLEMAN of Liberal Education, Independent 
Principles, and good moral Character, to undertake the Editor- 
ship of a Provincial Newspaper. He will be expected to report 
the Proceedings of Public and other Meetings, and take a general 
interest in the Concern.. One who has already had the conduct- 
ing of a Newspaper would be preferred ; but this is not indispen- 
sable. Every encouragement will be given to a person ent 
and industry. 
Apply by letter, post-paid, to A. Z. at Mr. R. Barker’s, Country 
Newspaper and General Advertising Office, No. 33, Fleet Street. 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to the ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA LONDINENSIS are most respectfully informed, 
that the ‘'wenty-First Volume of that Work will be ready for 
delivery early in — This splendid national work, nearly the 
largest in point of size, and by far the most comprehensive in 
matter, ever published, will shortly be concluded. At its com- 
pletion it will consist of 24 closely-printed 4to volumes, embrac- 
ing a connected series of treatises on all the sciences; a full and 
original history of every nation in the world; an explanation of 
all the terms contained in the technical, philological, and scien- 
tific dictionaries; in short, it will be an ample but mi: 
account of all human knowledge and pursuits, from the earliest 
age to the present day. It will be adorned with upwards of 1500 
engravings on copper-plate, of the first beauty and utility. Though 
all the forthcoming treatises had been fully prepared before any 
calculation as to the number of volumes required to complete the 
work was attempted, the subject is so vast, that noexact estimate 
could be made; should, however, the work be extended beyond the 
24 volumes, the surplus will be presented to the subscribers grafui- 
tously. Those subscribers who are in the habit of taking the 
work in numbers, will perceive that two numbers have been pub- 
lished every week for some time past: this accelerated rate of 
publication will continue. 
Published by G. Jones, Ave Maria Lang. 





Just published, by John Harris, at the Corner of St. Paul's 


Churchyard, 
1. HE CHILD'S GRAMMAR. By the 
late LADY FENN, under the assumed name of Mrs. 
LOVECHILD. The 82d Edition, price 94. The extensive cir- 
culation, to the amount of 150900 Copies, since the first appear- 
ance of this little book, is q flattering proof of its superiority. 


2. Infantile Knowledge; a Spelling-Book 
on a popular Plan. By the Author of ** The Child’s Grammar.” 
With numerous Engravings, price 3s. bound in cloth. 

The present publication differs from its p rs, in pre- 
senting to the learner a more copious selection of small words 
and suitable reading exercises and tales progressively arranged. 





Just published, by John Harris, at the Corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, 4 
GTORLES from ENGLISH History, Chro- 
tastagiently Arranged, from the earliest Times to the present 
Period. By the Author of “ Always Happy,” ‘‘ Stories from the 
Ancient and Modern History,” &c. With 35 Engravings. Price 
7s. 6d. half-bound. 

The Animal Museum; or, Picture Gallery 
of Quadrupeds. By the Author of “ Conversations on Astro- 
nomy.” This work contains ™ <> « of nearly 100 Animals of 
various kinds, tame and wild. Price 8s. half-bound. 

The Rival Crusoes; or, the Shipwreck on & 
Desert Island. A Tale. Also, a Voyage to Norway,and ‘the 
Fisherman’s Cottage, founded on facts. Illustrated with eight 
Engravings. Price 4s, Gd. . ‘ : 

Parlour Commentaries on the. Constitution 
and Laws of Erigland; a familiar Explanation of the Nature of 
Government, and the necessity of legal Authority. With seme 
Account of the Proceedings in Parliament and Courts of Justice. 
~~ “Limee > By Jefferys Taylor, Author of ** Harry's Holiday,” 

c. Price 5s. 





An elegant Present for the Families of the Nobility and Gentry. 
Just published, fitted up inva handsome Box, price 3/. 3s. 


HE PORTABLE DIORAMA; consist. 


irig of Romantic, Grand, and Picturesque Scenery; with 
the necessary Apparatus Sor producing the various Effects of 
Sunrise, Sunset, Moonlight, the Ap ance and france 
of Clouds, the nbow, &c. on the Principle of the Diorama in 
Regent's Par! 


Accompanied with an entirely new Work, illustrated 
with Plates, entitled, 

The Amateur’s Assistant; or, a Series of 
Instructions in me poet beg = Nature, the Application of Per- 
spective, Tinting of Sketches, Drawing in Water-Colours, Trans- 

arent Painting, &e.: the je intended as a stimulus to Young 
Become in the pursuit of a delightful art, by enabling them to 
delineate various scenes for t ‘ama, as their taste may 
direct; thus furnishingan inexh ble source of rational enjoy - 
ment, by blending Instruction with Amusement. By Jobe Clark. 

London: Pyblished by Samuel » 8, Strand. Sold by 

all Booksellers and Stationers. 
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Just published, oe Le Tego : vols. foolscap 8vo. 


"THE MISERIES of HUMAN LIFE; or, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





the Seventh) of 


the Groans of Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensitive ; to for being a ( 


which are now for the first time 


humous hm 
the Rev. JAMES BERESFORD, AM. 
Reon of Kkibworth, me late Merton 
Printed for P. Wright soa on, 45, Bloomst 


» Half a Hundred of Post- 


Shristian. 
By Tt OMAS HARTWELL HORNE, M.A. 





Also, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 58. boards, 


Year 1745, and Scotland in the Year 1819. 


The Court of f Holyrood, an Old Story. In 


2 vol. 12mo. price 5s 


Lightfoot's ‘Whole Works, edited by the 


Rev. J. = Be Pitman. 13 vols. Svo. boards, published for Fl. \s., Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 5th edition, in four large 
for 


Whitelaw and Walsh’s History of the City al 3 


of Dublin, with numerous fine Plates. Published at 5/. 5s., for 


Ml. lle. 6d, 


Part I. of P. W. and Son’s Catalogue of|’ 


Second-hand Books is just published. 


y 


Antagonists of the Christian Faith. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


vols. ‘Bro. vo. price 31. 3a. boards. 











eparatery School. 








having 





to one of her 


wishes to receive Y Gentlemen, from the Age of Three to cuter 3 and ro Smith, Liverpool. 


Eight, = the neigh 

assisted 

limited to Six, that she 
,» and the most 


care. 


For particulars and terms, (which a: ) apply at 


of Clapham Common. She will be 
by another the number of Pupils be 
have them imm iately under her 
owneye. This Advertisemen' wut Aeboe am woythy the attention 

of will be given by 
the Advertiser, to those whose families have’ been under her 


This day is seamgpe in 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. in boards, a 


RAFENSTEI 
« Nemo aliquid 4 i 


EISM"REFUTED; or, Plain Reasons 


*,* This edition is brought forward in consequence of nume- 
rous and repeated applications. It is revised, corrected, and 





8vo. N. ice Fy Boem. 





Seed 
Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Steeet, 
Covent Garden. 





enlarged so as to form an Analysis of the first volume of the 
Author’s “Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures,” 
for the of that work; and also a compendious yet full 
View of the wage ae of the Christian Revelation, far the o — 
* nience of other Readers. Several new Notes are H the 
The Contrast ; or, Scotland as it was in the | whole is adapted to meet the perpetually-virying attacks of the 


Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 


An Introduction to the Critical Study and 


This day is published, in two vols. 8.0. price 18s. in boarksy 
DIGEST of the EVIDENCE taken be. 


fore Select Committees of the Two Houses of Parliament, 
appointed to inquire into the State of Ireland, 1824, 1825, Wix, 
Notes, naperion and ex poste » and a copious Index. 
By the sq Ww fhe * PHELAN, 
ORTIME 


B.D., and 
R O’SsUL. LIV AN, A.M, 


e Rev , 
Printed for T’. Cadell, Strand; R. Milliken, Dublin; ang 


w. Blackwood, Edinburgh. 








This ane is published, 12m 12mo. price ls. witha Portrait, eng engraved 
by Thomas Landseer, after an approved Likeness, Part I. of 
VHE LIFE of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


This work is original, and is offered as a medium between 
the diffuse and expensive Memoirs of Franklin, and the brief 


a 
Second Edition, with Additions, in 2 vols. post 8¥0. price tgs, 


NAVAL SKETCH BOOK; oar, 


Service Afloat and Ashore, with Characteristic Ree, 
cences, Eras and Opinions. 


an OFFICER OF RANK. 


Contents: Muay” *s First Day Afloat — Naval Discipline—Cor. 
oral Pinishment——Sketches of Naval Society—Club-house 
ery he See in the Dog-day s——Dismals i in December— 

st E 





though delightful Sketch w ritten A himself, which i is very freely 
be 


used in the present p 
RS. SPELLER. a Widow Lady, who has | voi lane. 
passed her Anny 4 life in the Tuition of Young Ladies, 


i in one thick 


_ Printed for Hunt and Clarke, Tavistock Street, London; John 
J&mes Mann, Leeds; J. Wroe, Man- 





ay, 8vo. pi 


LEY, Esq., to MALACHI MALAGROWTHER, Esq. 





No. 4, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's = Fields. 





This day, 2 vols. post vo. 16s..a new Edition, revised and 


corrected, 
EMOIRS of the AFFAIRS of EUROPE, 


from the Peace trecht. 
JOHN RUSSELL. . 
Printed for ohn Murray, A'bemarle Street. 





This day is published, by Sioasle Comte, 11, New Cavendish 


» Portl: 
OUNG SHRIMP CATCHERS, a Print, 
Plcige fr WHELAN COLLINS. ay Farhad ha Ad 





New General Atlas. 
R. ARROWSMITH has just 
a NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the won. 
aps of its 


saneeaveitene and A 
eek. cuemaeeg Si. Ss. (or in a superior manner, 3/. 10s.); 
A new Map of Ancient and Modern Greece, 

in Six Sheets, 4/. ds, and a reduced one in One Sheet, price 14s. 


A new of Guatimala, a, (copied from the 


— the Archives of that Country,) in One Sheet, 
To be had at Arrowsmith’s, Soho Square. 
In 1 large iire rice 4s. 


HE NEW CA UE. of EBER'’S 
BRITISH and FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
arranged upon a new and impos Plan, in order to facilitate 
— and the purposes of historical and genera! literary 
n 
This ¢ extensive and valuable Library of standard works is con- 
stantly + dye new ¥ however expensive, for 








Su becrih 





the to wham they are regularly 
} hey to yall pe parts of the United Kingdom and the Continent. 





Terms, &c. forwarded to any address 

Bond Street, 
erection 

MUSIC. 
ust published, priee 12s. 
ONGS to ROSA. 
The Poetry by THOMAS H. Pee eS Esq. The Sym- 

phonies -~ A by T. A AWLINGS. 


Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square. 





SEX 's System of Musical Educatio: 
R. ESSEX Tespectfull y informs ‘the Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, and his Friends in general, that he has 
‘oved his Acenomy to 3 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square, 
and Nagas shed is a Pee Ses tion of Pupils, on the above 
Fert, cdnealy: a Saturday as usual. The Piano. 
non the “gM Playing from Figured Basses, and the Art of 
ing Italian and English in Parts at Sight, by a Knowledge 
of jarmony, will be taught at the Academy, in general and select 


Classes, or at Private ences and Sehools. Two Evenings 
pProp the ian of Gentl 





only. 
Terms may be known by applying as above. 





New Argyll Rooms. 
R. MOSCHELES has the honour to an- 
nounce that his CONCERT will take place on Friday, 
April the 7th, on which occasion he will be omletan by the most 
eminent Performers. M. ©arl Maria Von Weber has kindly 
consented toconduct some of his newest Compositions. 
| snr etc ALLA 


Avon eompre 


Additions. Size of the Atlas, 15 inches by 


violence.” — Waverley. 
"London: ‘Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street ; and 
for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 


Two LETTERS on SCOTTISH AF- 
FAIRS, from EDWARD BRADWARDINE WAVER- 


“s 1 believe I have satisfied you, Colonel Mac ix or, that your 
was founded on a misapprehension. You must state " 
this matter properly to your clan, to prevent a recurrence of their This ans cs wale: Pay S4s. a Sixth Edition, revised, of 


N ESSAY on the PRINCIPLE of PO. 
PULATION. 





Denon’s Cabinet of A 
Just pone and imported, by artes, Wirtz, and Co. 
Soho Square, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 18s. 
UCHESNE. 


qui_c 
DENON! Vol. 


taux, etc. ‘ableaux et Dessins 4 Miniature. 


Description des Objets d’Arts 


a ‘ 
tions eC aptains Pakenham, Pulls, Truscott, Hays, ee 
and others——Naval Judges——Benbow on the Bench—-—Royal 
Marines ; their grove ete fr 
wallis’s Retreat—Saints at Sea oice from the Deep—Vagaries 
at Newfoundland—Press—Naval Contributors— Levee-day at the 
Admiralty—Port Admiral’s Dinner—W ooden Intellects—Jack’s 
Rocentricteiee—Gtery, or Glauber + ine bee at 
g——Naval Authors—Admiral 
te Prenkie, Lyon, Smith, Cochrane, Hall, a 
Heathcott—Naval Tactics and Battles—T. ax on c ommissions— 
Theatricals—Thalia and Mel Naval Histo 
rians purged—James’s Pow ders—North West Passage. 

rinted for Henry Colburn, 8, New burlington Street. 


Stories—First of June—Cor. 

















By the Rev. T. R. MALTHUS, A.M. F.R.S. 
Late Fellaw of Jesus C ollege, and Professor of History and Poli. 
tical Economy in the East India College, Hertfordshire. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





t le Cabinet de feu M. le BARON V. 
Estampes et Ouvrages a Figures. Vol. II. 
Monuments ¢ Antiques, Historiques Modernes, UOuvrages Orien- 





This HE is nee in 1 large vol. 8vo. price 12s. 6d. in boards, 
ECCL 


the W neagS of T 
By SOHN, B BISHOP OF BRISTOL, 
Master of one eaeg?: S08 as Professor of Divinity 
in the U Peay Be of Cambri: 





SIASTICAL HISTORY of 
_ ae THIRD CENTURIES, illustrated from 


idge. 
Cambridge: Sold by Deighton and Sons; and C. and J. Riving- 
ton, St. Paul’s Charchyard; Waterloo Place, and 148, Strand, 
in. 





This day is published, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. boards, 
HE POETICAL WO 

LATITIA BARBAULD, witha 

By LUCY AIKIN.. 


Printed for Longmsn, Rees, Orme,  hoees and Green, 
Paternoster Row 


Of whom may behad, 


bauld. In! vol. 12mo. price 7s. 6d. board 
By Lucy Aikin. 6th Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 14. 58, boards. 


First. By Lucy Aikin. 2 vals. 8vo, 84 Edition, 1. 4s. boards. 


S, the COR- 
RESPONDENCE, and other — PIECES, of ANNA 


Just published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. boards, 


EMOIRS of MOSES ,MENDELSORE, 


the Jewish Phil 





I. C. pe soe Minions e Zurich, on 3 


Christian Religion. This interesting volume has been lately 
reviewed and recommended by more than fourteen of the priuel- 


Printed for Longnian, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, in 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. boards, , 
The new Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 


cians, comprising the most important bi phical contents of 
the Works of prim Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir J. 


This work pha 5000 memoirs and notices, a large number 
of which are original, and includes the most mie Sean cunt ving 
musicians, and a summary of the history of m 
volumes are considered by eighteen different Trades 
to be the best and most complete ever pyblished. 
Prospec' gratis. 





This day was published. in rie my 
Scientific Patt 


N eo into 
the LAWS of the V. 


for Young Ladies, consisting of yA. P.W-P 


ot eg ® in Prose and Verse. Ra the late Mrs. Bar- 
Memoirs of the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 
Memoirs of the Court of King James the 


rteae, abpieaseh toe 


bling the general cohasting Se ese, iow ‘understand 
rts of the 


aprinted for Thomas and George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 


reatise. 








This day is published, - 108. 6d. boards 


one PL aa - with th S 
ondition Negros 

into the Propriety and 

the late Order in 
which are: added, 
rating the Condition of the 

By A TEXANDER 3 M‘DONNEL, E 
retary to the of the oD 

enh for case Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 








hnedy 3d Ration in 
(CONSIDERATIONS on. "NEGRO SLA- 


of the actual 
Sane: also an Examination 
of the Regulations containec in 


By 
fficacy Printing for be re 
Council, now in operation in Trinidad; to 


N THE PRESS, 


Preparing for publ ? 
OURS of DEVOTION, franslased from 


the ese 


‘he mee E. J. ber , DD. 
Churchyard, 
d Waterloo ioe Place, Pal Pall Mall. 








“ = the proper Mode of Amelio- ees 

On Saturday the 25th of March will be pu! 
of the Right Honourable Earl Bathurst, one 

vel Secretaries of State, and dedi: 

Lordship, one vol. 4to. illustrated by 





Just wi wikis by baat > Cc ve ene Booksellers, 


de MON TOLIEU. 4 vols. 12mo. price 18. 
e Tréne. Par M.le Comte de Montlosier. 8vo. price 9. 


mentée. In vo. price 9s. 


E_ SIEGE de. ‘VIENNE ROMAN HIs.- 
TORIQUE, traduit de 1’Allemand de MADAME CARO- 
LINE PICHLER. Par MADAME la BARONE ISABELLE 


Mémoire a consulter sur un Systéme Reli- 


Of ws i 
jeux et Politique tendant a renverser la Religion, la Société, et AE APT ATS ‘ve 


Elemens de Calcul Différentiel et de Caleul 











of peculiar novelty and interest, 


DECENT DISCOVERIES in | 
made in the Years 1823 and 1894, by 
CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON, R.N., and the 
“bei extendi across the Great 
Degree of Northern titude; and from 
Sockatoo, the Capital of the Sou: 


Soudan 
y MAJOR DIXON 
N HUGH 


1. 
Of the Royal Navy, (the Survivors of 
Printed for John Murray, 





Intégral. Par J. L. Boucharlat. 2me Edition, revué et aug- 





This day is published, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 12s. board 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
HE BATHS of BAGNOLE;; or, the Ju- 


J "Tale bounds price Three beautiful Lithographic Views, 


+ Cock, 64, Paternoster Row. 


P hed Lo the Holy Trinity Church, Cheltenh: eo 
y the Rer. FRANC.S C LOSE, A.M. 
Printed’ for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly ; “a ‘Duffield 
and Weller, Cheltenham. 


Of-whom may be had, by the same Author, 


12mo. 54. boards. 





HE BOOK of GENESIS CONSIDERED 
and ee on in a Series of Historical Discourses, 


¢; E. Marlborough, A 
gh; WwW. R. ‘M Phun, Glasgow ; 


J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouverie Sizeet- 


Nine Sermons on the Liturgy. 2d Edition, 





Next week will 


ALES ROUND 4 WINTER iar. 


= * JANE and ANNA MARIA PORTER. 
for Longman, 


» Rees, Orme, Brown, and (reen- 


98, 
Lane, L’ Ladgate Hill; iA. Dac, 
ind J. Cumming, Dublin. 








